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ORDER AND SYSTEM. 


A well conducted Farm is a beautiful machine. We 
have seen a steam-engine of fifty horse power, that ran 
with such perfection that it could not be heard at a dis- 
tance of twenty feet. We have heard some, much smaller, 
that gave out a mixed jargon of thumps, rattling of iron, 
and rushing of steam. At a celebrated trial of agricul- 
tural machines, there were two mowers—one could be 
heard nearly a mile ;—the other scarcely more than a few 
rods, and the cutters went through the grass like a hot 
‘knife through butter. There were likewise two threshers 
—one was huge and ponderous, and when in motion 
trembled throughout, with a noise somewhat like thunder. 
The other, a two-horse tread machine, ran so perfectly 
that nothing could be heard at ten paces, but the tread of 
the horses’ feet on the rolling platform, and the whistle of 
the grain and straw as they were shot from the cylinder. 

It is precisely so with the machinery of a farm. If well 
conducted, every part will move on noiselessly but effi- 
ciently—all will be promptly done in its season, there will 
be no confusion, and a great deal will be accomplished. 
A badly managed farm, on the contrary, if not wholly ne- 
glected, will be hurry and disorder, with every thing out 
of joint, and very little will be done. The farm is a com- 
plex machine; and like all other machines made up of 
many parts, must be perfect at all times, or one small part 
will suspend the motion of all the rest. A broken cog, 
a missing bolt, or a bent axle, will derange the whole. 





To come somewhat to particulars: The farmer must 
know at the start what he is going todo. His yearly 
operations must be distinctly before him. It will not be 
profitable for him to stop, and consider, and plan, after a 
piece of work is partiy executed. He must begin at the 
beginning—must have his fields well laid out—his rota- 
tion digested—and the extent of each crop prescribed. If 
he is a practical farmer, he will of course know how much 
time will be required for the preparation of the land, sow- 
ing, cultivating, and harvesting each crop,—to which esti- 


mates he should add at least two-fifths for the interrup- 
tions of rainy weather and other contingencies. This will 
prevent him from undertaking too much, which is, next 
to laziness, the most fruitful cause of all bad farming; of 
hurried operations, and undestroyed weeds, 

There are two great requisites in all successful husband- 
ry,—to make the best use of all spare moments; and to be 
always ready in advance for every emergency. These two 
essentials work together, for by properly using the spare 
moment, ample preparation may be made. Slip-shod far- 
mers are too much like the man with a leaky roof; in fine 
weather no repair was needed, aad in rainy he could not 
do it. It may perhaps be laid down as a universal truth, 
that success in all enterprises depends on being able to 
predict beforehand what will be wanted. The need of a 
single tool in haying time, may result in arresting the la- 
bor of ten men, and in the loss of ten tons of hay by an 
approaching storm. The want of good implements of 
tillage may delay the sowing of a crop, till rains may post- 
pone the operation a fortnight. ‘For want of a nail the 
shoe was lost, for want of a shoe the horse was lost.” 

A workshop with tools is indispensable for every farm. 
The owner should supply himself with a complete list of 
all implements. A place should be provided for every 
one, and every one should be in its place; and on every 
rainy or stormy day, an exanfination should be made and 
repairs promptly performed. Tools should be kept con- 
stantly in order, as a standing rule, and not be left broken 
till wanted for use. This is still more important, if they 
are to be sent to the village mechanic; for if taken in 
time the errand may cost much less than to. wait till the 
moment required for actual use, and then to take a horse 
from a plow or from a hay wagon, to send three miles for 
a trifling but necessary repair. 

In order to be able to accomplish farm labor promptly 
and in season, teams must be hed@ithy and in the best 
working order. To be healthy, they should be fed with 
great regularity and uniformity, whether working or not, 
with good wholesome food and not with musty hay and 
grain or short pasturage. Their apartments must be clean 
and pure, and they themselves well curried. Some far- 
mers lose much by giving their horses more work than 
they can perform comfortably—they are consequently 
worked too hard, enfeebled and made poor, and prema- 
turely worn out. Not being supplied with sufficient animal 
force, favorable chances are lost and work allowed to ac- 
cumulate, and increased labor will be required for its per- 
formance, and a waste result from delay. An extra working 
animal partly pays its way in manure, and sometimes its 








whole yearly keeping is returned in increased crops from 
early seeding and prompt cultivation. 
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Every farmer should carry a memorandum book, It is 
his compass and log-book combined. A page for each 
week, by way of assisting the memory, laying out every 
thing clearly before the eye, and for recording the numer- 
ous suggestions for future experiments, which must con- 
stantly occur in practice, would prove invaluable another 
year, and in ten years would develop an inexhaustible 


fund of facts. 
eee 


CARE OF SHEEP IN SUMMER. 


It is not ‘good management,” to say the least of it, to 
leave sheep to take care of themselves.through the sum- 
mer—merely giving the attention of washing and shear 
ing. They need constant looking after—the eye and care 
at least of the owners, to sce that they suffer no neglect 
during the grazing season. To make sheep husbandry 
profitable, the animals should always be thrifty and im- 
proving, and it requires no great expense, save in atten- 
tion, to secure this important end. 

“Sheep well wintered are half summered,” is an old 
and very correct adage, for if the flock comes in good 
condition to a fair bit of grass from their winter yards, 
they will retain that state very easily. Ewes with lambs 
should have a better pasture than store sheep require, as 
the flow of milk and growth of the sheep, as well as the 
flesh of the dams, depend upon their being supplied with 
an abundant supply of nutritive herbage. If on red | 
clover pasture, it should be in full supply, that it may not 
be eaten too closely; and the same is true of timothy. 
Blue grass, white clover, and the like, will bear shorter 
grazing without injury. 

When shearing, the farmer should select out all the 
sheep he intends to dispose of during the year—the old 
ewes first, as well as all that are in any way defective in 
wool, form, or constitution. In this way a flock of ewes 
can be kept right, and looking right. We would never 
suffer a sheep to get old on the farm, unless it were a very 
choice breeding animal. These sheep should be given 
good pasturage, so that they may attain good marketable 
condition, and then find ready and profitable sale. We said, 
let the farmer select these at shearing time. No good 
sheep-keeper allows purchasers to pick from his flock— 
and at shearing he can judge most correctly of the age, 
character and value of his sheep, and mark or sort out at | 
that time. At any rate, whenever he sells, let him make 
his own selection, and be sure and “ weed out” his flock. 











In selling wethers, various circumstances are to be taken | 
into consideration, An old sheep farmer once gave us | 
some rules on this subject, rules by which his practice was | 
guided. If pasture was scarce, he would sell immediately 
after shearing. If pasture was plenty, and winter feed 
searee, he would sell in the fall. Pasture and feed both 
abundant, he fattened for drovers or butchers in the early 
spring months, never keeping a wether over five years old, 
and seldom selling them under two years age. When 
good prices for lambs prevail, we may profitably sell wether 
lambs in the fall, especially if all our older sheep are of 
good character, and we desire only a small advance in | 


| 
{ 





wheat-stubble, when there is danger of their getting much 
of this inflammatory grain. On oat or barley stubble they 
may fallow without danger, unless it be to the young 
clover, to which these aud wheat fields are, or should be, 
generally seeded. Upland pastures are the best for sheep, 
though on lowlands, when dry, they may run without in- 
jury to themselves, and very generally to the improve- 
ment of the character of the herbage. 

Lambs should be weaned at from sixteen to eighteen 
weeks old, and when separated, the ewes should be given 
short pasturage for a week or ten days, the better to dry 
off their milk. The lambs should have fair grazing— 
something new, like young clover, and if a few tame sheep 
are put with them they will be far less wild, and will learn 
to eat salt, and to follow the shepherd very readily. 
Lambs should not be placed where they will be frequently 
disturbed, save by the presence of some one to whom they 
are to become accustomed; quiet is best for sheep if we 
would have them orderly and always thriving. 

We have said nothing of salting or watering sheep. 
The first we regard as occasionally beneficial—say once in 
ten days at first, and less frequently afterward. The last 
does not seem particularly necessary while heavy dews 
fall, and the pastures remain succulent. Our sheep seldom 
come to the spring for water at this season, though they 
could easily do so. A change of pasture occasionally is 
beneficial, and we would divide the time between sheep 
and cows, where we could conveniently do so, both for 
the benefit of the pasture and the animals themselves. 

To conclude, we repeat that it is important to give 
sheep that care in summer, which will fully prepare them 
to endure, without loss, the rigors and deprivations of the 
winter season. This is the only profitable method of 
sheep husbandry, and it should be the golden rule of man- 
agement, “‘ Keep the flock always in thriving condition.” 


~~ = 
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LIME AND WHEAT. 


Grorce H. Cuase, an enterprising young farmer of 
Union Springs, N. Y., has tried an experiment the present 
season with salt, ashes, and lime, on wheat. An acre each 
was selected for the three experiments. About two barrels of 
salt were applied to one, two two-horse loads of ashes to ° 
a second, and a hundred bushels of lime to the third acre. 
The result has not been measured as yet, but the effects of 
each are very visible. The salt proved least useful; the 
ashes more so; and the lime most so of all. The line of 
superiority marking the boundaries of the limed portion 
was as distinct as a line fence. The increase of the crop 
by liming, over the portions not dressed with anything, is 
at least ten bushels per acre. 

The question occurs whether a smaller quantity of lime 
would not have produced an equal result. This will re- 
ceive the test of another trial. The land is a strong or 
clayey loam; and what is worthy of notice, is in the midst 
of a limestone region, where the country is underlaid by 
the rocks of the corniferous limestone, which is abundant- 
ly seattered over the surface. But acids.do not show ear- 
bonate of lime in the surface soil. 

eee 


Ready-made Yeast. 


In a late number we gave directions for making yeast. A 
successful housekeeper who has just read it, informs us that 











number, such as the best ewe lambs will supply. But as 
a general rule, we should seek to “keep our flocks always 
composed of young, healthy and thrifty sheep. Better 


that old and inferior ones should be sold at half their 

value, than good, young, thrifty ones at a fair price.” 
Wheat harvest is now in progress, and it may be well 

to remark that sheep cannot safely be allowed to glean 


| she has adopted that mode for many years, but that she finds 


| 


| the addition of the potatoes of no benefit and no injury, and 
| for years has used only Indian meal, which is simpler and 
| easier to make. In using the yeast for making bread, she 
| omits the soda, believing the bread better and more whole- 
some without; and those who have eaten bread of her man- 
_ufacture, would have to travel a lone road before they would 


‘find better. 
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THE FARM AND THE WORKSHOP. 





Our correspondent, Mr. 8. E. Topp of Tompkins coun- 
ty, has prepared a volume, announced several weeks ago 
in the Cocnrry GENTLEMAN, under the title of “The 
Young Farmers’ Manual.” The “Farm and the Work- 
shop,” which is added on the back of the book as a sub- 
title, expresses its character much more nearly. Every 
good farmer should possess an acquaintance with the use 
of many tools, the employment of which he has never 
learned as a trade, and the “various operations of the 
farm ” 
it to be the author’s purpose “to instruct the young far- 
mer how to perform,” are mainly those of the workshop, 
together with such outside matters as locating the farm- 
buildings, and putting up fences of various kinds. Brief 
chapters are also given upon Draining and Plowing. 

It is not the object of the present notice to review criti- 
cally ‘‘The Young Farmer's Manual,” but to give to our 
readers who have not as yet purchased it, a general idea 
of its contents—in the progress of which endeavor, it can- 
not fail to be apparent that the book must include a con- 
siderable store of useful information. It may not be im- 
proper to remark in the beginning, that Mr. Todd has ac- 
quired this information—almost exclusively, unless we are 
mistaken—from his own experience. He has gone very 
fully into detail with regard to many particulars on which 
this experience has shed light in the saving of labor and 
expense, and while this will be a recommendation to the 
class for whom the book is primarily intended, namely, 
for beginners,—some may be found to wish that its design 
had admitted of a little greater condensation, particularly 
upon one or two subjects that quite overshadow all the 
rest in the length at which they are treated. For instance, 


which the Preface of the presont volume announces | 





on the title page we are promised “ full directions for per- 
forming nearly every branch of farming operations,” while 
the following table will show the divisions of the work it- 
self, after we pass the 25 pages composing a general intro- 
duction : 


Chapter I—The Buildings of a Farm, .............: 80 pages 
PrN. ‘nconaceneenrwieees 172 pages, 

I1!—Tools for Fencing, .......... 57 do. 
IV—Fence Laws, .........eee0e0 do. 

Total pages about Fencing,....... 231 do. 

Wen Ec ctitnccebnnccavexetares 34 do. 

VI—Plows and Plowing, ........cccccccccccs 24 do. 

Vil—Harrows and Harrowing,............... 6 do 

VITI—Sowing Grain, &C., . .....cccccccccccees 14 do. 

1X—The Farmer's Workshop,............-.. 82 do. 





In other words, more than half the book is made up of 
the chapters on Fencing and Fence Tools, first published | 
in the Transactions for 1858 of our State Ag. Society, but | 
now to some extent re-written or re-arranged. A second | 
volume is to follow, as we learn from the introduction of 
the present one,—in which we are referred (pp. 15, 16,) | 
to it for “Fitting up Machinery,” “the Principles of | 
Draught,” &c., and also, as we are glad to find in another 
place, for a chapter on “‘ how to make a good farm better.” 
For, in a farmer’s “‘ manual "—however important more at. 
tention to better machinery may be and is—it should not 
be overlooked, that, after all, a tolerably fair proportion of 
what the voung farmer must learn in order to become a 
good one, is disconnected very widely from the mere 
keeping of his fences in good order, or tie ability to 
“ plane a board true and smooth.” The more, in fine, that 
Mr. Todd can tell us of his own Practicr, the higher the 
rank we shall award his work as a Manual for other far- 
mers, 
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Amber VARNISH.—Will some of your subscribers give a 
recipe for amber varnish through Tae CuLtivartor. 
B. F. SeveRANCE. 
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{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 
FRUIT-GROWING IN NEW-JERSEY. 


Much attention is now given to the cultivation of small 
fruits, which are far more profitable in this vicinity than 
common farm crops, and many persons having but a few 
acres of land devoted to choice fruits, clear more money 
than others who cultivate large farms in the ordinary way. 

Strawberries have yielded abundantly, and brought re- 
munerative prices. Wilson's Albany produced with the 
writer over two hundred bushels per acre, and averaged 


four dollars per bushel. One gentleman in this neighbor- 
hood gathered one hundred bushels of strawberries daily 
through the height of the season. The most favorable re- 
sults have followed the use of the subsoil or mole plow, 
by which the beds and alleys are thoroughly loosened to 
the depth of 15 to 17 inches. The plan is, soon after the 
fruit is gathered, to take a strong team and pass the plow 
several times through the beds, going below the plants, 
which lifting the earth a little makes it so mellow as to 
admit air and moisture, and gives to the plants new life 
and vigor; there being a greater depth of soil prepared 
for the roots to penetrate, they will better resist the ac- 
tion of frost in winter, and the drouth in summer. 
Raspberries have yielded better this season than usual; 
the high price at which they have been selling, has induc- 
ed cultivators to introduce new varicties and give better 
treatment. The earliest varieties commenced ripening 
here about the 20th of June, and have yielded with me 
forty bushels per acre, and brought eight dollars per bushel. 
The Allen raspberry is being extensively grown, and 
when properly treated yields large crops of perfect ber- 
ries, and the most delightful flavor. Some persons have 
ing depended on it alone for a crop of fruit, have failed, 





(as the blossoms are deficient in pollen, and unless im- 


pregnated by some other variety, will not develop its fruit 
any more than a plantation of Hovey Seedling strawber- 
nes, Allen’s Red Prolific, however, which is an upright 
grower with red canes, bears abundantly by itself of most 
beautiful berries, which have brought 31 cents per quart 
and upwards during the whole season, and is amply sufli- 


}cient to impregnate the Allen Antwerp, and should be 


mixed with them in planting. Thus treated, the Allen 
has continued to yield a full crop of fruit with me to the 
close of the season, and has suffered less by exposure to 
the sun and dry weather than other varieties, The luxu- 
riant growth of young suckers thrown up around each hill, 
protect the fruit and bearing canes from the direct rays of 
the sun, which upon other varieties not producing suckers 
sufficient for shade and protection, have withered up pre- 
maturely, The proper plan for field culture is in hills, 
and by farming each way with the plow and cultivator, 
superfluous plants can be destroyed as easily as grass and 
weeds, and are not so objectionable as has been stated for 
a family garden. 

As the raspberry season is about closing, blackberries 
are commencing. The Dorchester 4s now at its height, 
having been ripening for ten days past, is yielding a full 
crop, and will be mostly over by the time the New Ro- 
chelle is fairly under way; price thus far has been 25 to 
31 cents per quart. My whole crop last year averaged 21 
cents per quart, although the market at the same time was 
overstocked with the common wild blackberry. Several 
farmers in this vicinity have from 12 to 25 acres each in 
cultivation for market. 

Currants and gooseberries have done well. One gen- 
tleman having 12 acres in gooseberries, informed me that 
they yielded him 100 bushels per acre, and he was then 
receiving $2.25 per bushel, and paid 25 cents per bushel 
for picking them. 

We are now preparing to sow buckwheat and rye to- 
gether on new stump land; for two years past I have 
adopted this plan, and had excellent crops of both buck- 
wheat and rye from the once plowing. Beth crops being 
well adapted to destroying the wild nature of the ground, 
leave it in fine condition for succeeding crops with but lit- 
tle labor, Wuittiam Parry. Cinnaminson, N. J. 
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Esditorial Hotes 3 Abroad, 


No. XX XIV---Across the Irish Channel. 








Into Sleaford, then, I came on the Monday morning 
of the week in which the Irish Show was to take place at 
Dundalk, and consequently with too little time at com- 
mand to learn as much as I should have liked of the good 
farming of the Messrs. Lowe and their neighbors, whose 
farms I visited upon Lincoln Heath. But there were two 
peculiarly English features of the visit, which are wor- 
thy of a moment’s attention. 

Market Day and Rent Day. 

In the first place it was the Market day at Sleaford. My 
friends, like many others of the farmers of the vicinity, 
were in attendance with little bags in their pockets con- 
taining samples,—as, greatly to the convenience of both 
parties concerned, the buying and selling is all transacted 
by sample, as was remarked in the course of my Norfolk 
notes. These markets are constantly increasing, I under- 
stood, in number and importance throughout England ; 
and there can be little doubt but they would be found es- 
sentially of service to the interests of farmers in this 
country. Wemight not require them, at first, so frequent 
in their recurrence, or so numerous in a given area, be- 
cause there are seasons of the year when our roads are not 
so passable as theirs, and because, moreover, the demands 
of purchasers here would scarcely warrant it. 

ein the second place, Tuesday (July 26) was the Rent 
day—an occasion of considerable importance, you may be 
sure, to an English farmer—and the Agent of the pro- 
prietor was in waiting during the morning to square the 
accounts of the year with the tenants. In the evening, in 
the absence of the landlord, the same gentleman presided 
in his stead at a dinner to those who had previously been 
contributing so much to render his exchequer a heavier and 
their own a lighter one. Although by agreement, I think, 
the rent is due quarterly, unless I am mistaken, it was the 
usual custom here to make the four settlements at once, 
at the same time each year. The which having been com- 
pleted in a satisfactory way, one naturally feels that the 
burden of a twelve month is ended, and enters upon that 
of the coming year the more cheerily for a re-union in 
which kind wishes and good healths mey be mutually in- 
terchanged. I suppose that the c/ass spirit, if it may so 
be termed, is getting to be nearly as strong among English 
farmers, as a body, as it is among the manufacturers and 
commercial men of the country ; it is at least much stronger 
than here—the farmers. are consequently a more united 
and influential body, understand their interests better, and 
feel a correspondingly greater sympathy with each other, 
and jealousy of any interference with their affairs by any 





other class in the community. | 

By the kindness of Mr. Lowe, I was present at this din- | 
ner, which, succeeded by tea and subsequently by pipes, | 
kept many of the company together until after midnight. 
It afforded me a fresh opportunity of discussing agricul- | 
tural matters with the intelligent and energetic tenant- 
farmers of that part of the county, and illustrated through- | 


out quite forcibly the prevalence of the feeling alluded to | 


above. 
Culture of the Mangold Wurtzel. | 
t was to my friend, Judge Frencn of New-Hampshire, | 


that I was indebted for a note to Mr. L., and many were | 


the references made to his visit there bn years previously | 
—and, among other circumstances, to his interest in the | 


Mangold crop, and to the directions Mr. L. had farnished 
him for its culture. These directions I copy below: 

“Take dry land, well drained,—not clay—that will work 
fine, say after wheat. Manure with twelve tons of good 
manure to the acre, at least, and the more the better. 
Plow it in six inches and leave it till spring; then when 
dry enough, harrow deep, roll and work fine with plow 
and harrow. Sow broadcast at least 560 pounds of salt; 
twice the quantity is better. Throw into ridges, twenty- 
seven inches apart with a common plow. Soak the seed 
eighteen hours in water, and lay on a dry cloth twenty- 
four hours. Drill with a hand-drill, three to six pounds of 
seed to the acre. Examine and see if the seed is sound 
or has been eaten by an insect. Drill 100 pounds of su- 
perphosphate with ashes, the more the better, with the seed 
on the ridge, the ridge having been first rolled lightly to 
flatten it. Sow one inch deep, dropping the seed six 
inches apart. Hoe as soon as up—thin out to one foot 
apart. Horse hoe and keep clean. Look over and be 
sure to have but one plant in a place. 

‘In October or November gather without breaking the 
skin, cut or twist off the top an inch above the root, re- 
move the earth with a dull instrument, so as not to cut the 
root. They are usually stacked and covered with straw and 
earth in England, but will probably, (says Mr. Lowe) keep 
like potatoes anywhere. Average crop 26 to 30 tons of 
2240 pounds to the acre. Spread the leaves evenly over 
the ground and plowin. By no means remove them from 
the land. Donot feed out till February, because the man- 
gold is poisonous early in the season, and will scour the 
cattle and do them no good.” 

Agricultural Education in Ireland. 

How I was.obliged to hurry away, the journey to Dun- 
dalk, and the story of the exhibition that there took place, 
were all recorded in my letters at the time, with brief re- 
ference to a visit at the Agricultural School at Glasnevin, 
the notes of which last, accompanied by a sketch of what 
is now going on to advance the cause of Agricultural Edu- 
cation in Ireland, even at this late date, will be new to 
many readers here. The official report of the Commission- 
ers of National Education for the previous year, (1858) has 
been published since my return home, and was at once 
kindly forwarded to me by Dr. Kirkpatrick, Inspector 
of the National Agricultural Schools, with some other in- 
teresting papers, from which, and the information gather- 
ed at the time of my visit, I draw the following facts. 

Although the subject had been previously discussed and 
partial action taken, it is to “‘ the deplorable effects of the 
famine of 1846-7 on the agricultural community of Ire- 
land,” that the present extended plan of operations is as- 
cribed, having, as its object, “to bring agricultural knowl- 

edge within the reach of = great mass of the small tenant 
farmers and laboring poor.” The system has since been 
| developed by degrees until, December 31, 1858, it in- 
cluded, beside the Albert National Agricultural Training 


| Institution at Glasnevin, with 71 pupils, schools partially 


or entirely under gov omepanted control as follows, if my 
summary is correct of the statistics given in the report, of 
which there does not appear to be any aggregate table ap- 


pended : 
Twenty schools under exclusive management of the Commissioners, 
EEE I SS AE PIER are 666 pupils, 
Twenty-one Model Ag. Schools under Local manage- 
eS ee ene See eee 857 = do. 
| Forty-seven ordinary Ag. Schools, with ................. 1,840 do. 
| Sixty-seven Workhouse Ag. Schools, With ...5...cccsc0e 2,693 do. 
IOI, occ ec ceusckecdoic cccdinsdbesewnvasce 71 do. 
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The Albert tmstitution. 
The Training Institution at Glasnevin was established in 
1838, with a farm of 50 acres, extended somewhat in 1849 


and in 1850 to 180 acres, its present size. Its pupils are 
“boarded, lodged and educated at the public expense,” 
with few exceptiens—there being for example, but three 


paying pupils in 1858, The requisites for admission are | 


the age of 17 years, certificates as to good character and | 
health, and the ability to pass an examination in the simpler | 


branches of study, such as reading, writing, grammar, ge- | 
ography and arithmetic, together with some knowledge of | 


book-keeping and geometry. The extent of the course is 
two years. 
tire supervision, both of the educational and agricultural 
departments—assisted by two literary teachers and an ag- 
riculturist, Mr. Borie, whe is the practical farm manager. 
There is also a gardener employed. Dr. Hopces of the 
Queen’s College at Belfast, lectures on Animal Physiology, 
the Diseases of Domestic Animals, &c., Mr. Moore, the 
curator of the Royal Botanic Gardens, on Botany and Ve- 
getable Physiology, Prof. Sullivan on Chemistry and Geo- 
logy in their relation to agriculture, Mr. Baldwin on Agri- 
culture, and Mr. Campbell on Horticulture—each lecturer 
giving a course in each of the two sessions into which the 
school year is divided. The branches of study, aside from 
those embraced in the above lectures, are English gram- 
mar and composition, arithmetic, book-keeping and math- 
ematics, including land surveying, levelling and mapping. 
The instruction in agriculture “ embraces all those branch- 
es which constitute the science of farming, as well as a 
detailed account of the enlightened and improved practi- 
ces of the day; and in order that the pupils may become 
thoroughly acquainted with improved practical husbandry, 
they are called upon to take part in the performance of 
every farm operation, and the feeding and management of 
live stock. They have an opportunity, too, of practically 
studying the application of steam power to agricultural 
purposes, as well as the use of a large assortment of those 
modern implements and machines, which are found eco- 
nomical substitutes for manual labor.” All the labor of 
the farm is performed by the pupils, to whom its appear- 
ance is certainly most creditable. 


The land in connection with the institution comprises | 


two farms. One of them, called the large farm, contain- 
ing a little more than 145 acres, is divided into four sec- 
tions, of which one is largely composed of pasture land 
and is farmed on a system of its own, while upon the 
other three, three different rotations are employed for the 
purpose of illustrating the different methods most com- 
monly approved, as follows: Twenty-one acres under a 
three course rotation of 

1. Green crops, manured. 

2. Grain, with Italian rye grass, and clover, 

3. Grass, for soiling and for hay. 
Thirty-six acres under the ordinary Norfolk four course 
shift, of 


1. Green crops, manured. 
2. Grain, with grass seeds, generally Italian rye grass. 
. — for house- feeding cattle, and bay. 
ats. 


Lastly, twenty-five acres under a five-course system, only 
differing from that last given, in keeping the land under 
grass two years instead of one. The balance sheet on 
this farm for the year ending 31st March, 1858, showed 
a balance of about a thousand dollars (say, £217 3s. 1d.) 
in favor of the pupils’ labor. 


The other, or small farm, of about 28 acres, was estab- 
lished in 1856, for the purpose of affording an illustration 


Dr. Kirkpatrick the Superintendent, has en- | 








of small farm management, and to present to the sons of 
small farmers an example which they might imitate. The 
following five-course rotation is here carried out: 

1. Turnips, Mangel-Wurtzel, and Carrots, 

2. Potatoes, Winter Beans, and Cabbages, 

3 Italian rye grass, 

4 

5. Oats. 
The Italian rye-grass is sown in autunin, immediately 


after the harvesting of the potatees and beans, and a most 
| luxuriant crop is thus obtained. In the season of 1858 
they had grass three feet long, and yielding ten tons per 
statute acre on this farm early in May. 

Thus every opportunity is given the pupil here to ac- 
quaint himself as thoroughly as possible with the practical 
| superintendence of farm operations on different systems 
|and degrees of extent. The Albert Institution, remarks 
Dr. K., in his Report for 1856, is “ the life and center of 
the entire system of agricultural education, and it is the 
| great prize to which intelligent aspirants in the National 
Schools look.” It appears, in fine, to be the intention of 
its managers to take up the agricultural education of the 
pupil where the other schools leave it, and by two years 
farther and more careful training, qualify him to go to 
farming for himself, to seek a place as farm manager for 
others, or to act as teacher in any of ng other schools, 
The report for 1858 states that of the 48 young men who 
completed their course the previous year, there were then 
21 farming at home for themselves or parents, 7 occupy- 
ing positions as land stewards, 4 as agricultural teachers, 
and 2 as literary teachers. 

There are $500 awarded annually among the Students 
at Glasnevin in prizes—$50 in each of the following bran- 
ches, Chemistry, Botany, Animal Physiology &c., Horti- 
culture, and Literary subjects, and the remaining $250 in 
various strictly agricultural prizes. These prizes are de- 
termined by oral and written examinations upon the lec- 
tures and studies of each session—in the latter (the writ- 
ten examinations) a scheme of questions being submitted, 
to which the pupil writes out the answers to the best of 
his knowledge and ability, in a given time—I suppose of 
course, without the opportunity to consult any authorities, 
but compelled to rely upon the knowledge acquired by him 
during the studies of the term. As an example of these 
examinations in one branch of study—Practical Agricul- 
ture—I am able to give the following series of questions, 
which I copy here for the purpose of showing what kind 
of practical ‘‘ training” it is that the pupils are expected 
to receive: 
| PracTiCAL AGRICULTUREF—Examiner, Mr, BALDWIN. 


“1. Give the order of succession of the crops in the three, four and 
| five course rotation, and state the circumstances to which each of 
these courses is best adapted. 

**2. Supposing a farm of 20 statute acres of good land, under the 
three crop course, how many head of cattle could be maintained on 
it throughout the year? Give the particulars. 

‘3. Give the dates of sowing the several cultivated crops, and the 
soils best suited to each. 

**4. Assuining the value of horse labor at 2s, 6d. a day, men's wages 
Is. 3d., and women’s wages 10d., and farmyard manure 4s. a ton—es- 
timate the cost of an acre of turnips. It will be necessary to give the 
| numbe r of * hands’ required for each operation. 

**5. Name the four varieties of each of the following crops most in 
favor among intelligent agriculturists—mangel, turnips, wheat, and 
oats, 

**6, State the merits of Italian rye grass as compared with other 
forage plants. 

“7. What are the relative merits of mangel wurzel and Swedish tur- 
nips ? 

“8. State your views on the theory of the rotation of crops. The 
answer must embrace the two following, among other points: —Ist. 
How far a farmer should bind himself to any presc ribe d course, 2d, 
How prevent the land from becoming * clover sick,’ *turni » sick,’ Ac. 

‘9. Give the periods of gestation of the domestic animals, and the 
best time for serving dams. 

‘10. What is the most economical way of tattoning cattle: and 
what the probable profit on an ox so fed, which weighs 64 cwt. when 
put up to fatten ? It will be necessary to give the quantities of the 
several kinds of feeding, &c.” 


The questions submitted upon the other subjects of 








study cover similarly extensive ground, and require equal 
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ly thorough acquaintance with their details—not a know- 
ledge ‘* by rote,” but one that may be made serviceable as 
occasion may require. ‘Our primary object,” writes Dr. 
K., ‘as ateaching body, is to make known the laws which 
Science has established, and inculcate those practices | 
which experience has sanctioned.” 

At the same time it is thought beth expedient and 
beneficial to conduet occasional farm experiments, in| 
which, as may be readily imagined, intelligent pupils would | 
at once take a deep interest, while in the course of their | 
development there must be many opportunities of impress- | 
ing useful lessons upon the memory. The report for 1858 
contains accounts of experiments earried on during that 
season, with regard to the relative value of different ma- 
nures in raising Swedish turnips, and as top-dressings to 
grass lands—also with respect to the comparative merits 
of different varieties of Mangolds, of which the “ new 
yellow oval” was found to yield considerably better than | 
any other. 

— But this subject is growing upon my hands so that I) 
shall have to defer its conclusion until another opportu- 
nity. 











eee 


No. 23.---THE STRIPED FLEA-BEETLE. 

J. W. L. of Solsville, Madison Co., N. Y., incloses to | 
me ina letter dated June 19th, some insects which he 
says are “committing great depredations upon the bean 
crop in-this vicinity. They eat mostly under ground. After 
the veans are well sprouted, and within half an inch of the 
surface of the ground, they bore minute holes on the in- 
ner side of each half of the bean, and it is, of course, stunt- 
ed, and soon turns black. They sometimes attack the | 
stalk below the bean, also, and follow it down an inch or | 
more, though this is not common. These insects are very | 
lively, and it is difficult to catch one of them. They do} 
not seem to fly, but hop. Two or three of the specimens 
are larger, and may be a different insect; yet they are 
found together, all engaged in the same occupation, that 
of destroying the beans.” 

I find three different insects in this inclosure, which, 
being taken associated together, merit a notice, as the real 
culprit will hereby be more clearly pointed out to any one | 
who searches for it. 

The two largest specimens are young soft field crickets, 
recently hatched from the eggs—black, with a whitish 
band across the middle of their backs. Whether these 
feed on vegetation or on other insects is not fully ascer- 
tained. 

Next in size is a specimen of a small black beetle with 
two pale yellowish spots on each of its wing covers, and 
henee named the Four-spotted Bembidium (B. 4-macula- 
tum.) This is very common in our gardens. It never 
hops, but sparkling like a diamond in the bright sunshine, 
it runs briskly in a very serpentine or zigzag track, a few 
inches, till it gains some crack in the ground, or other 
covert, in which it abruptly disappears. It feeds on other 
insects, its strength and agility enabling it to overpower 
those that are much larger than it in size. 

Finally, there are three specimens of the striped flea- 
beetle, the Haltica (Phyllotreta) siriolata of Niger. This 
-s also an insect which is quite common in our gardens 
and often does much injury. Its favorite food, evidently, 
is the leaves of the mustard. About the middle of June 
many of the leaves of this plant may be seen perfectly 
riddled with small holes by this insect. A hungry beetle 
gnaws a hole sometimes the eighth of an inch in diameter 
but most of the perforations are smaller, scarcely large, 
enough to admit a pin, and each of them is edged by a 
white ring, which again is inclosed in a blackish cirele. 

But in addition to the mustard, all plants of the Natural 
Order ernucifere, are fed upon by this beetle, and it thus 


| upper, others in the under surface of the leaves. 





happens that the young tender leaves of radishes, cabbages 
wud turnips are attacked and often serions!y iniured cr even 


destroyed by it. And these leaves being not thin like those 
of the mustard, but thick and sucewlent, it is usual for the 
insect here to merely nibble little holes into, without reach- 
ing through them, some of the boles being sunk in the 
Nor do 
these leaves beeome discolored at the wounded points, as 
in the mustard, but retain their green hue. Pertorations 
occur, it is true, reaching through these leaves, but these 
appear to be made seldom by this, but mostly by other in- 
sects. 

Though the injury sustained from this striped ftea-bee- 
tle is usually slight and but little regarded, it is sometimes 
quite formidable and vexatious to the gardener. Around 
Albany I am told that, some years, whole beds of cabbage 
plants, if not watched and attended to, are destroyed by 
these flea-beetles, sometimes in the short space of twenty- 
four hours. In the winter of 1857, Hon. E. A. Lawrence 
informed me that, what I reeognized to be this insect, had 
been very destructive to the cabbage crop in all the gar- 
dens around New-York the previoussummer. In his own 
grounds at Flushing, he had planted six acres to eabbages, 
but to such an extent were they wounded and killed by 
this mseet that he finally cultivated but one acre, and to 
accomplish this he was obliged to set the ground over re- 
peatedly with new plants, as those previously set disap- 
peared, And this insect was the principal cause of the 
searcity and high price of this vegetable in the city mar- 
kets that winter, it being nearly double its ordinary price. 

Aecustumed as we are to seeing this beetle openly ex- 
posed upon leaves in the elear sunshine, and feeding upon 
plants which possess an aerid, pungent taste, we should not 
expect it would penetrate under the ground to get at the 
mild and almost tasteless seed-leaves and root of the bean. 
But Mr. L.’s account of its gnawing minute holes upon the 
soft inner sides of those seed-leaves, is so like the work of 
this insect, that, in connection with the specimens he 
sends, it appears to render the fact sufficiently autheutie. 
The bean before it sprouts from the ground must, there- 
fore, be added to the plants to which this insect has here- 
tofore been known to be destructive. 

This striped flea-beetle is a very small, shining, black 
insect, scarcely the tenth of an inch in length, with a pale 
yellow stripe on each of its wing covers, which stripe is 
not straight but is slightly bent-or wavy. Notwithstand- 
ing the smallness of this insect, the whitish stripe upon 
each side of its back may be distinctly seen by the eye, in 
the clear light of day, and this mark, in connection with 
this insect’s leaping with the briskness of a flea, will suffice 
to distinguish it from all the other inseets which are liable 
to be met with in the situations where it occurs. 

In some specimens, however, the stripe alluded to is 
partly obliterated, its two ends only being present, thus 
forming four spots upon the back, and then the insect has 
a considerable resemblance to the four-spotted Bembidium 
above mentioned. This four-spotted variety was discov- 
ered and scientifically described anterior to the normally 
marked insect, by Fabricius, in the year 1801, who gave it 
the name of Crioceris bipustulata. But as this is only the 
name of a variety, it is not entitled to stand as the designa- 
tion of the species. On a subsequent page of same vol- 
ume, Fabricius described the species more correctly, nam- 
ing it Crioceris vittata, but he had already given this 
name, viltata, to another species of Crioceris, hence it 
could not be employed to designate this species also. In 
1806 it received the name striolata, from Mliger, not Fa- 


' bricius as Dr. Harris incorrectly says, and by this name it 


has been usually designated since. In the catalogue of 
Coleopterous Insects published by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, two very distinct insects are confounded together 
under this name, the elongata of Fabricius and Olivier, 
which is also the taniata of Say, being a southern species 
quite different from the striolata, and unknown to our 
entomologists at the present day, though specimens of it 
have been sent me by both my valued correspondent, Wm. 
S. Robertson, from west of Arkansas, and my daughter, 
from Mississippi. 

I have only to add, that dusting the plants infested by 
those fca-beeiles, especially when the dew is on, with 
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lime, ashes, plaster, Seotch snuff, or soot, or with two or 
three of these mixed together, is the remedy popularly 
resorted to for repelling them. I have not tested these 
articles with sufficient attention te form an opinion re- 
specting their efficacy. The insect is very shy and timor- 
ous, aud whenever I see it on radish or cabbage leaves, I 
am accustomed by striking the hand towards it, and ‘by 
brushing and shaking the plants, to scare it away; and I 
entertain the opinion they will mostly forsake spots where 
they are frequently menaced and disturbed in this man- 
ner, and resort to situations where they find they can re- 
main unmolested. Asa Fircu, 
—_____—_e-0-@ —______—_ 


CULTURE OF GRAPES IN POTS. 


Eps. Cutt. anp Co. Genxt.—I would like to ascertain 
through the medium of Tue CuLtivaror, the best practi- 
cal method of raising grapes in pots. By a description of 
the system, at your convenience, you will oblige one at 
least of your many subscribers. N. H. Perry. Conn. 

The culture of grapes in pots requires more skill and at- 
tention than by other modes, at the same time that it pos- 
sesses some peculiar advantages. One of these advan- 
tages is the small space they occupy, nearly double the 
amount of fruit being obtained from a house occupied by 
vines in pots, as by the ordinary method. Another is the 
facility with which the plants may be transferred from one 
place to another, as growth, warmth, &c., may require, and 
thus they need not occupy space in the house when not 
growing. A third is the small amount of prepared soil 
needed for filling the pots, as compared with that required 
to make or fill a large border. 

The skill required is more especially needed in water- 
ing. The earth in which they grow being in small quan- 
tity, requires great care to be kept exactly at the right de- 
gree of moisture. The quantity applied must also vary 
with the size of the vine and the rapidity of growth. 

Eyes are usually employed in propagating the vines, one 
being placed in each pot. If they grow vigorously they 
may be made to bear fruit the second year, but more 
usually the two first years are consumed in preparing the 
vine, and the third gives the crop. Some cultivators 
change the pots often, as the plant advances, but where 
fruiting is an object the second year this frequent transfer 
would check growth too much, and three changes through- 
out are enough. As there will be a large amount of pre- 
pared earth in a large pot, unoccupied by roots, when a 
small vine is first placed within it, the watering should be 
given only at the center, that the soil may not be needless- 
ly soaked and soured before the roots reach it and pump 
up and carry off the water. 

The compost for filling the pots may be an equal por- 





tion of leaf mold, sand and turf, for starting the eyes and | 


for the early part of their growth, It should not be very 
fine, but somewhat porous. If, however, the soil from 
which the turf is taken is light or sandy, the leaf mould 
and turf only willbe required. Subsequently, where they are 
removed to a larger pot, a compost of the same materials 
with an addition of one-third rotted stable manure, and 
one twentieth leached ashes should be used. To produce 
arapid growth, liquid manure should be employed for 
watering—it may be the drainings of the manure heap, a/| 
mixture of fine manure with water and a little ashes, with | 
the clear liquor afterwards drawn off; or guano water, 
made of one pound of guano to ten gallons of water. Care | 
must be taken to water quite moderately at first; but as | 
the plants advance rapidly in growth, and fill the pots with | 
roots, it must be given copiously. It should be remem- | 
bered as a guide that a plant with three leaves will need 





| Sept. 4-7 ; 


but a-tenth part of the water required for one with thirty 
leaves; and also besides this that a fast growing vine will 


consume water in proportion to its increase. When the 
wood ¢urne brown the watering should be diminished, and 
when the fruit begins to color i¢ must be still more spar- 
ringly administered, if a fine flavor is desired. The water 
should be of the same temperature as the air in which the 


grapes grow. 

The time for starting the eyes may be in the latter part 
of winter, or very early in spring. The 
strongest, plumpest, and best ripened 
buds must be selected ; the mode of pro- 
pagating will be found in most books on 
fruits, and isshown in figure 1. If desired 
to fruit the second year, a good bottom 
heat will be necessary during the early 
part of the season to hasten growth; and 
a frequent and judicious pinching back 
will be required to prevent the strongest 
buds from forming only on the upper part 
of the vine. A similar result is optained 
by training the vine downwards. If the fruiting is com- 
menced the second year, cut back the vines about three 
feet high; if the third year, they should be cut nearly 
down, and new canes trained fur the succeeding year. 
Even when every care is taken to have bearing vines the 
second year, a portion will be too weak, and will require 
cutting back for a third year’s bearing. Five to eight 
bunches will be enough for one vine. If heavily fruited, 
the vines will bear but one crop and become exhausted, 
lf they sparingly bear, they may be removed afterwards 
to a new pot, pruning the roots and spreading them out, 
and after one year’s growth of a new cane, bear a second 
year again. Good cultivators, however, generally prefer 
raising new plants from eyes , finding it less trouble than 
to recover an old vine, ang giving better fruit. 

Where early forcing is adopted, it is important to sus- 
pend the growth as early as possible the previous autumn, 
so as to give a period of repose. This is accomplished by 
watering sparingly, placing the pots on the north side of 
a building, and, if necessary, by turning them on their 
sides to allow the water to drain off. 
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The after treatment of the vines during 
the bearing season, is quite similar to that in 
common grape houses—the shoots being stop- 
ped when the branches form, and again when 
the grapes swell. The best and most evenly 
distributed bunches must be selected, the 
i] rest removed—it is much better to have too 
| few than too many—five or six bunches to a 
vine will usually be quite enough. The ac- 
companying cut (fig. 2,) will show the mode 
of constructing the supports, consisting of four 
‘™@ wooden rods, supporting horizontal wires. 
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\ pili 
a. Pots or tubs twice the size of a common 
Support for 4 . “ 
grapes in pots, 12 quart water-pail are of a good size for 
the bearing vines. The Hamburgh and Muscadine suc- 
ceed finely cultivated in this way. 

A great convenience of pot-culture, consists in the 
small space which the vines occupy, and the perfect con- 
trol of position, as circumstances require. Any vacant 
portion of a small or large green-house will afford the re- 
quired space ; a moderate or a rapidly forcing heat may 
be given them, observing to keep the temperature of the 
roots a little above that of the air. If forced, the fruit 
will ripen by the first of summer, otherwise three or four 
montlis later; and if set aside in a cool room, the late 
ripened grapes may be kept on the vines for months, 
'during which time they may even be employed as a parlor 


| ornament. 





eee 


(a~ The Bourbon County (Ky.) Ag. Society has 
reached its Twenty-fifth Annual Fair, which is to be 
held at Paris on the fine grounds belonging to the society, 
President, Brutus J. Clay—Seeretary, A. M. 
Brown. 
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HINTS FOR THE SEASON. 


The summer harvests are now secured—the chief and 
remaining labors of the season are the sowing of winter 
grain, and securing the crops of autumn. But there are 
many other operations that should not be neglected. 

In many places there are muck swamps, now compara- 
tively dry, that may afford a large quantity of the mate- 
rial for manures. If it may be shovelled or drawn out 
on a dry platform or hard earth surface, it will be more 
convenient for drawing in winter. A large pile of this 
kind, thatched with straw or covered with a rough shed, 
will continue to become drier till winter, by which two 
important points will be gained. Swamp muck, when 
saturated, contains some five-sixths of its weight of water. 
The labor of drawing when wet would therefore be six 
times as great as when thoroughly dried. Wet muck will 
not absorb the liquid parts of manure—but when dry it 
will take in and hold several times its own weight. The 
great point therefore, in using peat or muck for compost- 
ing, is to get it thoroughly dried. 

Compost heaps, for farm use, should be made wherever 
practicable, near the field or spot to which they are to be 
applied, with a view to save cartage. If large muck-heaps 
can be deposited at those places, a great advantage will 
result; for the stable cleanings, as they accumulate, may 
be drawn out there and laid in their alternating layers 
with the muck, the new heap being made closely along- 
side the oblong pile of muck. Ifthe swamp happens to 
be near a remote part of the farm, which is to be enriched, 
many days labor in drawing first to the barn-yard, and 
then back again, would thus be saved. By making quite 
thin alternating layers, the labor of mixing over may be 
avoided, 

Preparation should be made early for ample winter 


shelter for stock, where not already fully provided. One- 
third of the amount of food consumed by animals is saved 
by proper warmth; one-th'rd more, in value and imsu- 
rance to the animals, and dairy animals give about one- 
third more milk and butter. The farmer who has, say 
twenty head, will thus save about one hundred and fifty 
dollars each winter, according to a safe estimate—an 
amount which would soon pay for the whole expense of the 
buildings,—to say nothing about the increased value of 
manure where facilities are afforded for saving it. 

Wet portions of ground, which could be neither culti- 
vated nor drained in the spring, if now submitted to tho- 
rough underdraining, will be increased immeasurably in 
value, 

Briers, elders, &c., if cut immediately, will be much 


checked in growth another season ; and if the process is 
repeated, will be mostly destroyed. 

The vacant portions of time which every driving farmer 
may secure for this purpose, should be expended in build- 
ing stone fences or walls. Such walls should always be 
laid in a trench as deep as frost usually penetrates, filled 
with small stone. Unless this is attended to, the heaving 
and subsiding yearly by frost, will ultimately throw down 
the most perfectly built wall. A good stone fence will 
never decay, and the removal of refuse stone from the 
land is a great advantage—let it be therefore not neglected. 

toot crops, which have been kept clean during the early 
stage of their growth, are apt to be now neglected and 
become weedy. By dressing them out when needed, the 
crop will be better, and the ripening and scattering of seeds 
for a troublesome crop of intruders another year will be 
prevented, 








Ceilars should be thoroughly cleaned, ventilated, white- 
washed when needed, and prepared for the erops of autumn 
vegetables—that these may be kept neat and im perfect 
condition. A cellar in confusion and infested with foul 
matter, is a most unsuitable place to stow eatables ; while 
one neatly kept and handsomely filled, is an interesting 
sight. 

Hogs should be fed early to fatten—a few weeks at the 
commencement, early in autumn, may be more than equal 
to as many weeks towards winter. Keep them clean, and 
they will thrive better ; feed them regularly, and they will 
fatten faster; and as there is an abundant apple crop this 
year, half the cost of fattening may be saved by feeding 
refuse apples in sufficient abundance. 

Do not neglect to save a good supply of the best seleeted 
seed corn. In cutting up corn, a great deal of valuable 
fodder is lost by carelessness in putting up the shoeks. If 
they stand erect, the stalks will be uninjured ; if they in- 
cline or become prostrate, the fodder will be half rotten 
and of little value, to say nothing of the diseased and 
feeble animals resulting from feeding such stuff. Be 
careful, in putting up the shocks, to place the stalks evenly 
and compactly on all sides, and tie them up firmly, and 
they will remain so; but pile them all on one side in a 
careless manner, and they cannot stand. We occasionally 
pass a corn-field in autumn where the shocks stand as they 
should do; but more frequently we see many prostrate 
heaps. 
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DRILL CULTURE-—-PLOWING IN GRAIN. 


The Homestead, (Hartford, Ct.,) after some discussion 
of the Drill vs. the Broadcast system of sowing seed, re- 
marks as follows: 

‘* An approximation to drilling is covering with the 
plow—ranning broad, shallow furrows, so that the ground 
shall be left in ridges between them, the grain being first 
sown broadcast. When it grows, it springs up almost ex- 
clusively on the ridges; here will be a double depth of 
soil—in wet land drainage will be previded—on all but 
very dry or washy land, no danger will be apprehended 
from either too great dryness or washing out of the seed 
or yonng plants before they are well established, and after 
they cover the soil and begin to tiller, there will be no 
danger from either of these eauses. Land in such shape 
will take the sun better; there will be Jess danger from 
winter-killing—the ridges keeping dry. Moreover, if the 
snow blows off, only one side of the ridge will be exposed 
— if injured, that on the other side will fill up the space.” 

“ These arguments,” adds the Homestead, “ are present- 
ed for criticism without our experience or observation to 
back them. We think it would be worth while to test the 
practice thoroughly side by side with drilling and broad- 
east sowing,” where the grain was covered by the harrow. 

In some sections of this State, wheat is frequently sown 
broadcast and then covered with the gang-plow, and one 
of these implements is manufactured in Niagara county 
with a seed-hopper attached, so as to sow the grain and 
cover it at one operation. Most usually, however, the 
seed is distributed by the hand, then covered with the triple- 
gang—which does its work very well on any soil fit for 
wheat-growing. The field is harrowed before sowing, so 








that the grain may lie on a nearly level surface, and the 
gang-plow covers it very uniformly from three to five in- 
ches deep, leaving slight ridges, and throwing up the 
loose clods and stones, so as to make a rougher surface 
than would be left by the harrow. The grain springs up 
more or less in rows along the top of the ridges; not, how- 
ever, with nearly the regularity of drill sowing, nor is it 
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as uniformly covered properly. If the furrows run up and 
down the slopes, and are provided with an outlet ditch 
through the kellows, they act as drains—otherwise they 
rather hinder than help the passage of surface water. It 
is true, however, that the tops of ridges are generally 
dryer than the soil would be were it level, and may thus 
be beneficial in the wet weather of the season. 

The great objects of plowing in grain are, we believe, 
first te secure a better and quicker germination of the 
seed, and second, to give the field a rougher surface, which 
better holds the snow from blowing or melting away, and 
affords an important protection for the young plants dur- 
ing the season of frosts, preventing in a considerable de- 
gree winter-kill or heaving out. It is well known that 
from the effect of wind, a field with a smooth surface— 
one, for instance, rolled down after plowing—will be bare 
of snow, while a field left with the furrows untouched will 
retain a considerable covering. It is also true that after 
the show has gone, but while frosty nights are frequent, 
level soils suffer more from heaving out than rough ones— 
- the ridged land, moreover, crumbling and falling down by 
day, covers to some extent the roots lifted at night. The 
spring rains may also have the same effect. These are 
some of the reasons for leaving wheat fields with a ridged 
surface, as in plowing in, and to some extent in drilling, 
and in covering with a coulter harrow. 

But to return to the first object—the better germination 
of seed secured by covering with the plow. At the time 
for sowing winter wheat—very often the surface soil is too 
dry—sown broadcast and harrowed in, it would be covered 
with the dry soil, and lie waiting rain, perhaps weeks, be- 
fore germination. The gang-plow covers more deeply, 
and brings the seed more certainly in contact with the 
moist earth. This enables the farmer to sow his wheat 
with safety, without waiting for rain until the best time 
has passed by. Wheat, of course, can be plowed in with 
a single small plow, but not as rapidly as with a gang. 

The above are the arguments of those who have long 
practiced and observed this method of covering winter 
grain; we offer them in part for our friends of the Home- 


stead, but more for those who may not have tried this 
method for themselves. 





eee 
{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 


The Law of Reproduction with Fruits and Seed- 
bearing Plants. 





Ens. Co. Gext.—Although the above topic may have 
been extensively discussed in our agricultural or horticul- 
tural works, yet it has never been my good fortune to 
meet with an article on the subject, and, believing it of 
much practical importanee, I propose to offer a few sug- 
gestions, hoping that some abler pen will take up the mat- 
ter and discuss it as it deserves. 

It is a common saying that “like begets like,” and in 
the formation of fruits and herbs, each was appointed to 
yield “ seed after its kind.” Still we are constantly told 
that “it makes no difference what kind of apple-seeds we 
plant, we never know what the fruit will be till seen.” 

And the same is true also of peaches, pears, cherries, 
and the endless varieties of fruits produced; their seed 
gives no assurance as to what quality of fruit we shall 
gather. 

Is not the same true of squashes, melons, cucumbers, 
beets, carrots, and the endless varieties of vegetables and 
seed-bearing products with which our fields and gardens 
abound? We plant summer squash, and gather pump- 
kine or a cross between pumpkins and squashes which is 
only fit for pigs. We sow blood-beet seed, and gather 
white beets, pale red ones, and a few such as our seed 
purported to be, and turn away with impatience to accuse 


Nature of being false to her professions. But is she so? 
On the contrary, is there not an important law of hers 
which we have failed to observe ? 

The law is this. Different varieties of fruits and flower- 
ing plants mix, by the pollen of the one falling on the 
stigma of the other. The immediate product is not thereby 
materially changed, but the seed is; and the result is de- 
veloped in the product of the seed when sown. 

Thus, I have growing in the same orchard, Seeknofur- 
thers, Spitzenbergs, Baldwins, and Northern Spies. De- 
| siring to increase the number of my Baldwins, I plant the 
| seed of that fruit; but when it comes to bear, behold I 
| have neither Baldwin, Northern Spy, or anything else such 
as my orchard had previously borne. 

Again, I set in my garden—for seed—a blood beet, a 
turnip beet, and a sugar beet. They are in close prox- 
imity, it is true, but I gather the seed with care; put 
the different varieties in different papers, Jabel and put 
away for future use. On sowing my different varieties in 
different beds, I find the product “ all mixed up.” Ihave 
neither blood beets or turnip beets or sugar beets where 
they belong, but all sorts and no sorts, any where but 
where they were sown. Now, where is the trouble ? 
Simply here. I set my seed beets where they mixed in 
flowering time, and the result is seen in the heterogeneous 
mass of stuff which is grown on the different beds. 

The same principles apply—with certain limitations—to 
all flowering products, The mixing is in the seed, by rea- 
son of its having been produced where its flower was im- 
pregnated with the pollen of some other variety of the 
same general kind. Farmers sometimes say their potatoes 
mix by planting in proximity. This, however, is a mis- 
take. The seed within the balls mix, and if they plant 
these, the result will be some new kind. Their corn mixes, 
‘it is true, by planting in proximity; and so doubtless do 
their wheat and other grains. But here the seed and the 
fruit are identical. You cannot separate them as you can 
an apple from its seeds; a melon or a squash from its, 
and a beet and turnip from theirs. 

White corn and yellow corn, side by side, will mingle 
their varieties on the same cob; but separate these varie- 
ties and plant again at respectful distances, and there is 
nothing more seen of the mingling. 

The conclusion of the matter therefore is, that Nature 
is not treacherous to her laws. She observes the rules 
given her at the beginning; but, if we would produce 
from seed, plants such as we desire, we must know that 
our seed has been kept free from mingling with other va- 
rieties of the same general kind, during its flowering stage. 

Clinton, August 3, 1860. 8. W. R. 


eee 


NEW JAPAN PINKS. 


Several new varieties of Pinks have been introduced 
into this country this spring for the first time, and have 
just flowered with us, 

Dianthus Chinensis Heddewigii, or Heddewig's Japan 
Pink, is a dwarf annual growing six inches high, bushy, 
flowers borne on a short upright stem, and which are about 
two and a half inches in diameter, of colors generally a 
marbled velvetty crimson, sometimes rose or violet. The 
flowers are single and open well, with flat and smooth pe- 
tals deeply fringed. These pinks, it is said, will be in 
flower three or four months. 

Dianthus Chinensis Laciniatus, a perennial variety, much 
similar to the last, but with finer leaves and more strag- 
gling in habit of growth. The flowers are larger than 
Heddewigii, being fully three inches in diameter, of vari- 
ous colors; some double but generally single; said by Mr. 
Heddewig to blossom from the end of May until the begin- 
ning of frost. 

These new pinks we think will become great favorites ; 
they are certainly remarkably brilliant and showy flowers. 
Another season we presume the seeds will be sold at such 
a price that persons in moderate circumstances can afford 
to purchase them, the price this year having been what 
|may fairly be termed a “ fancy” one, viz., fifty cents for 
‘twenty seeds. G. B. H. 
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“GRASS AS A MANURE,” 


In a recent article on the “ Manurial Resources of the 
Farm,” we put grass-growing in rotation with grain crops 
as the first grand resource of the farmer for raising and keep- 
ing up the fertility of his soil. Having since noted sev- 
eral facts bearing upon this subject, which may tend far- 
ther to illustrate and enforce the importance of attention 
to this fact in husbandry—‘ that the growing of clover 
and the grasses lies at the foundation of all profitable 
farining,” we note them for our readers. 

That on many of our natural wheat soils good crops of 
that grain have been grown every three years, and even 
every other year for many successive periods, is a well 
known fact. We find in the Rural New-Yorker of July 
21, a letter from P. Hathaway of Milan, O., who for twen- 
ty years raised wheat annually on one of three fields, the 
wheat being seeded in spring to clover, dressed with a 
bushel of plaster per acre, pastured the next season, and 
then summer fallowed and sowed to wheat the third year. 
‘The depth of plowing was uniform—what a yoke of oxen 
and span of horses attached toa No. 4 Iden plow could ac- 
complish.” The average yield of wheat for the first seven 
years was twenty-six bushels per acre; near the close of 
the term, thirty-six bushels, and now, on the same land, 
he had wheat growing which will yield from twenty-five to 
thirty bushels per acre, and this sown on oat stubble with 
two plowings. 
a bafling pest, but now, when we escape its ravages, the 
land proves itself unimpaired in fertility.” 

While we would not advocate any severe course of crop- 
ping tending rapidly to exhaust the soil, we would advise 
farmers to grow all the clover and grasses possible, if they 
would keep their farms fertile and productive when de- 
voted to grain. As long as a soil with the aid of a bushel 
of plaster per acre will grow heavy crops of clover, we 
need not fear but it will grow grain crops at suitable in- 
tervals without further application of manure. We may 
find it most profitable to feed the grass grown to stock, 
taking the manure they supply meanwhile in return; still 
this would only be grass in another and (for this purpose 
perhaps) better form, with some additional elements gain- 
ed from the animal organisms through which it has passed. 
But we did not intend to attempt any discussion of this 
branch of the subject. 

Among the questions proposed to every competitor for 
a farm premium by our State Agricultural Society, is this: 
“What do you consider the best mode of improving the 
soil on your farm ?” with reference to the different kinds 
of svil, clay, sand or gravel; and it is curious to observe 


how uniform have been the answers received. One (in the 


Transactions of '58) plows greensward under in the spring | 


for corn; “ likes to have a coat of grass on the turf to turn 
under; ” some apply manure during the course of cropping 
before again seeding to grass. Another says: ‘“ My method 
of increasing the product is by the use of plaster (sown on 
clover ;) on the ‘home farm’ I also use barnyard manure.” 
Another top-dresses his meadows, to increase the growth 
of grass with a portion of his stock manure, while another 
puts all his manure on his newly seeded grass lands. These 
are mostly dairy farmers, who yet grow a considerable 
share of grain for home consumption. 


Turning more particularly to the grain growing farms, we | 


still find grass, and clover particularly, the basis of their 
‘A clover lay of two or three years turn- 


improvement. 
ed under in May for corn, or in August for wheat,” is the 


“The midge,” he adds, * for a time was | 


general rule, applying manure, if at all, to the corm crop 
before plowing. Another takes care to return to grass be- 
fore his soil is over cropped with grain, depending upon 
the former for the power to produce the latter, and we 
may say that it is adependance not likely to be misplaced, 
if we give the grass erop the attention which it merits both 
from is intrinsic value and the place which it must hold 
in all self-sustaining, farm improving systems of agricul- 
ture. 

“When we manure our meadows plentifully,” says 
Thaer’s Principles of Agriculture, ‘we are quite sure of 
a sufficient supply for our arable land,” and when we find 
a farm under management rendering it eapable of produc- 
ing good crops of grass for pasturage or mowing, as said 
before, we may rest assured that it is really fertile, and 
may easily be continued so. A limited supply of manure, 
we think, would go farther if applied early in the fall (in 
a fine state) on sward land than in any other way. It 
would tend largely to thicken the turf by increasing the 
growth of roots and leaves beyond what would otherwise 
take place through the autumn and winter, as well as giv- 
ing it an earlier start in spring—benefitting, in fact, both 
as protection and nourishment. Its value would be en- 
haneed by this result, and the turf, when plowed under, 
would furnish a rich manuring for any desired crop. Deep 
plowing, draming, irrigation, any means to promote grass 
growing will give us at the same time profitable grain 
production, as, indeed, to 
are. 





‘farms on all soils suited to its 
one kind or another, most soils 


eee 


WHEAT---THICE vs. 





THIN SEEDING. 


The season of sowing is onee more at hand, and the 
'matter of seed and its commission to the earth is again 
and increasingly, we believe, receiving the attention of 
farmers. No course of conclusive experiments has as yet 
settled the important question as to the proper quantity of 
wheat for seeding an acre, or decided definitely and authori- 
tatively on the contest of Thick vs. Thin Seeding of this 
and other grains. Much has been said and written upon 
the subject, but the experiments detailed as proof, point 
to such opposite conclusions that both sides claim the de- 
cision in favor of the mode which they have practiced. 
Thick seeding was most popular when the drill system was 
brought forward, resting in part its claims to superiority 
on the saving in amount of seed, and bringing strong tes- 
timony in its favor. Evidence equally conclusive is abun- 
dant on the other side, and thus the question seems left 
| to the judgment of the individual directly interested—the 
‘farmer himself; he must follow his own views—employ 
‘his own discretion—and sow the amount of seed he thinks 
will produce the best erop. 

Under a perfect system of tillage—giving all the ground 
and all the strength of the soil to the one product of 
‘wheat—no doubt the rule would hold good, that the great- 
er the number of perfect stems and heads per acre, the 
greater the amount of grain produced. Such would seem 
to be the teaching of the experiments given in our State 
Transactions for 1849, where wheat sown in squares one 
} and a half inches each way, taking nearly four bushels of 
seed per acre, gave a product of almost seventy bushels, 
while one-fourth the amount of seed, in squares of three 
inches, gave fifty-one bushels; and other trial plots, using 
‘two bushels of seed, and three-fourths of a bushel, gave 
| respectively products rating at sixty and at forty-five 
English experiments give about the 








‘bushels per acre. 
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same result, pointing strongly to an even distribution of 
the seed over the ground on all clean soils. Weeding, 
where needed, compensates for the loss of space in drill- 
culture, and we are not without experiments showing thin 


seeding very favorably by the side of the more liberal sup- | 


ply,espeially in eases of early sowing on rich or very care- 
fully cultivated soils. 
These various discussions and experiments point at least 


to one fuct for the guidance of the farmer—but one very | 
generally known and considered—that rich, deep thorough- 
{ 


ly worked soils do not need as great an amount of seed as 
those of a less fertile character. In the early settlement | 
of the great wheat section of this State, farmers long | 
practiced sowing about one and a half bushels, or less, per 
acre, and on their fresh, unworn soils, doubtless raised as | 
levee. if not larger crops than they would with more | 
abundant seeding. As the years rolled on, the amount of | 
seed was increased in many cases to two and one-fourth to | 
two and a half bushels, the plant showing less disposition | 
to tiller and grow luxuriantly than before. The use of | 
the drill effected a saving of at least half a bushel per 
acre, from the greater certainty of germination when cov- 
ered to a uniform depth, over the variable amount of soil 
given when covered by the harrow. 

It is found also, that the amount of seed necessary is 
effected by the variety of wheat, as well as the soil and 


the time of sowing; some kinds showing more disposition | 


5? 
to tiller than others, and all making a greater number of 


stems when gaining a fair growth in autumn. Their in- 
fluence should be considered by the farmer, but we would 
not advise him to rest satisfied with the fair results of thin 
seeding induced by the scarcity of seed for the last few 
years, but to give a full trial to the long settled practice 
of the best wheat-growers of ancient and modern times, 
in seeding liberally with a pure article of carefully select- 
ed grain, remembering that in this respect as in all, “ 
ye sow, 80 also shall ye reap.” 





USE OF THE CLOD-CRUSHER. 


Saxrorp Howarp states in the Boston Cultivator, that 








[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 
Travels in Iowa—Farmers’ College. 





Messrs. Eprrors—I left Muscatine July 24, for the 


| which is by railroad to Lowa city, and the rest by stage and 
on foot, At present this farm is between three principal 
routes of travel, one west through the Capital, one up the 
Des Moines valley, and one up the Iowa river, It is on 
the route of the Chicago, Iowa and Nebraska railroad. 

It may be thought wild to talk about railroad routes in 
| Iowa; “they were exploded two years ago.” If persons 
| could have traveled with me nearly 400 miles last week 
and this—if they could have seen the beauty, goodness 
/and greatness of this agricultural and horticultural coun- 
| try—if they could have seen the beautiful golden harvest 
in shock, and the beauty of the uniformly and luxuriant 
| growth of corn—not the wonderful great crops, but the 
_wonderful ease with which they are produced—they would 





| 


have understood and rejoiced with me at the sure prospect 
| of the rapid advance of this country in all the improve- 
ments of the east. And even now, in these “ exploded ” 
times of the west, they are laying the iron rail 17 miles 
west of Iowa city, and will soon have it 30, up to Meran- 
go. And on my return, as I left Iowa city, we had 16 
loaded freight cars, and before I left the train, in 26 miles, 
| it had increased up to,30, The quantity of freight will be 
| greatly increased from month to month. 

The eattle look as fat and sleek as otters, running at 
large, and in this dry time gathering in he rds about the 
streams ; mostly scrub stock, but many very fine Durhams, 
and occasionally a fine milch cow. Our farmers ar e begin- 
ning to appreciate the difference between a scrub and a 
large well formed Durham, — an improvement in the 
‘breed of hogs of late. Sheep few. Mr. Grinnell of the 
town of that name, has brought in this season 2,000 fine 
' wool. Our country is not half stocked with animals, and 
' our farmers are determined to increase it until their stock 
| will consume their great crops of corn. We must count 
on the amount of money we can get for a ton of produce 
—wool first, butter and cheese second, beef and pork third, 
and flour fourth, 

This season has been a hot and dry one, having a spell 
of drouth in every month, beginning with March and end- 
ing with July, for lately we have had a bountiful pouring 





the following course is successfully pursued in Scotland 
with the clod-erusher. It is of course only used on heavy 
clay lands, which on plowing, break up into large clods; 
and the land must be comparatively free from stone. The 
soil having been plowed, and left in large clods, a grubber 


’! then I have seen copious showers. 


out of showers over most of the state, and probably all ; 


for although it was dry and the corn ‘leaves were rolling 


up when I came down the Iowa river two days ago, since 
This completes the 
crop of corn, and it is as heavy as I ever saw it in Iowa, and 
for ward—many pieces in roasting ears this 3d of August. 


' 
| 
| 
i3 passed over the whole, loosening up the clods, and leav- | Wheat first rate. In a former communication I had said 


ing them at the surface. The grubber, as our readers may 
be aware, is like a harrow or cultivator, with long hooked 
teeth, which loosen the soil as deep or deeper than the 
plow has run, The clod-crusher is next passed, which 
breaks the clods into fragments, at the same time it tends 
to p ess the soil too compactly together. An indispensa- 
ble part of the operation is now to follow with a grubber 
to loosen the crumbled soil. | 


| 
j 
j 
| 
| 
i 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


We may add that heavy and tenacious soils, which have | 
been regularly drained, and are judiciously managed, do | 
not often become a mass of large clods, yet this is some- 
times the case when hot, drying weather succeeds heavy | 
rains, before plowing can be accomplished. In such in- | 
stances, the successful planting and cultivation Of a crop, | 
could not be expected. We have known a corn crop to 
be nearly doubled in product by the use of a one-horse | 
clod-crusher between the rows, to reduce the lumps into | 
mellow earth. On undrained clay soils, its use would un- 
doubtedly be often eminently advantageous, | 


it would be a good average crop, 


but it is above. I have 
heard of some being threshed which yielded 30 bushels 
per acre, spring. It is of best quality, plump and clean ; 

I never saw it harvested so promptly in good season—a 


| little tardy in stacking, but probably these showers will not 


continue long enough to sprout it—price 65 cents.a bushel. 
What is the prospect of foreign demand? We first hear 


'of failure of crops in much of Europe; then “ the proba- 


bility is there is not much failure.” 
bility ” for speculation in grain ? 
and American dealers’ policy, 
ery down the price ? 

‘CotLteGE Farm.—We have 648 acres of land, timber 
and beautiful rolling prairie—70 acres in crops—120 under 
| fence—a good bank-barn 42 by 60 being built—brick 
burned for. the kitchen, wash-room and wood house of tle 
farm house, and when these are all paid for we shail be at 
the end of our first $10,000, appropriated by the State two 
_and a half years ago, We have no session of our Legisla- 
| ture next winter, ‘and we shall wait patiently one and a 
half years to put up our College buildings, when we hope 
in three years to open our farm school. Sur. Foster, 

Muscatine, lowa, Aug. 3. 


Is not this “ proba- 
Is it not English policy 
to cry up the gantity and 





College Farm in the centre of the State, 175 miles—38 of 
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(For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 
Harvesting and Keeping Root Crops. 


Messrs. Eptrors—In complying with the reqnest of A. 
J. M., in the Co. Gent. of July 12, present vol., I shall 
perhaps be able to say but little that is not already fami- 
liar to the most of your readers; as my experience in 
harvesting and keeping roots will not vary materially from 
the recorded experience of others. 

In harvesting roots, I begin with mangolds and turnips, 
which should be taken up before there is any hard freez- 
ing weather, as in consequence of growing more or less 
out of the ground, they are more likely to be injured than 
other kinds that grow mostly below the surface. Man- 
golds are pulled, first, in consequence of growing a con- 
siderable part of the root out of the ground; they can 
generally be pulled by hand withont any trouble; but 
where this is not the case they should be loosened with a 
spade. They are spread on the ground a few hours to 
dry, when the tops are cut off, and those intended for 
winter feeding are taken to the cellar; and the portion 
that is intended to be used in the spring buried in round 
shallow pits about one spade deep, twenty-five or thirty 
bushels in a pit. The same course is pursued with tur- 
nips, which are next gathered. Carrots I have always 
taken up with a spade; but where there is a large piece, 
it would be better to run a plow close along one side of 
the rows, and turn away the ground, so the roots may be 
turned out into the furrow and easily pulled by hand. | 
Parsnips can be taken up in the same manner as carrots, 
that is, those that are wanted for winter feeding. All 
that are not wanted until spring may remain in the ground 
until that time. 

All the curing I have ever given to roots, or supposed | 
they needed, was to let them dry off a little, and that is! 
mostly done to allow whatever dirt may be attached to | 
them to get dry, so that by handling them the most of it | 
will rattle off, and which, as my land is a sandy loan, and | 
they come out of the ground pretty clean, is all the clean- | 
ing that is found necessary as a general thing, though | 
some kinds of turnips will have more or less small fibrous 
roots that will hold the dirt. In such cases I serape the | 
fine fibers, dirt and all off, with the back of a large knife | 
that is used to cut up roots with. But this is not done | 
until they are wanted to feed, for the reason that roots, to | 
keep well, should be bruised and mutilated as little as | 
possible. 

There will be much less trouble in digging. 





g, ita 
and taking care of roots, if it is done before the long 
heavy rains, late in the fall, make the ground wet and | 
muddy. From the first to the tenth of November is 
generally the best time in this latitude. In cutting off 
the tops of all kinds of roots, care should be taken not | 
to injure the crown of the plant, as they will keep mueh 
better when the stems of the leaves are cut off just above | 
the crown, where the last leaves are starting ont. 

The best method of keeping roots through the winter, | 
I have ever tried, is to bury them; as when it is well | 
done, they will come out in the spring as fresh, tender | 
and sweet as when they were first pulled. In burying | 
roots plenty of straw must be used. It should be put on | 





[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 
“BALLOON FRAMES ”— 5th Article. 


There is at the present time among monied men who 
seek investment for their capital in the construction of 
buildings, a desire to sseertam the very nice pomt shat 
limits the union of eeonomy and absolute safety, and this 
point to. which one may approach with eonfideneé, and 
never, under any circumstances, go beyond, is a leading 
subject of study for the Civil Engmeer and Architeet. It 
has been stated by a distinguished Civil Engineer that the 
failure of a bridge, or any work, under the proper tests, 
conveyed a better Jesson than its success, as illustrating 
the position of that point which theory alone can never so 
well show. 

It takes many years of experiments to overcome popular 
prejudice, brought up to believe that a certain amount of 
strength, weight, size and labor are requisite for a certain 
result; we look with suspicion on any one who has the 
energy, the courage, or the impudence to pronounce the 
old fashioned mortice and tenon timber frame, with its 
heavy beams, wasteful extravagance of timber and labor, 
a relic of by-gone days banded down to us with ail the 
prejudices and ignorance clustered aroand it. Every day 
we can see examples of such frames changing shape or 
tumbling down with their own weight, built with a eon- 
dition that they shall be strong enongh to support them- 
selves, and then sufficiently strong besides for the uses in- 
tended, a double motive the balloon frame does not re- 
quire. 

Many mechanics will say the balloon frame is a humbug, 
an impracticable affair, or, at best, only adapted to the 
smallest of frames; they are evidently not posted, or else 
they consider the balloon frame a sad innovation on their 
business. Certainly the business of framing with heavy 
timber is somewhat interfered with, but then there will be 
none the less money expended in building. If men can 
put up buildings cheaper, they will build them larger, or 
build more of them. 

There is, however, the undeniable and indisputable fact 
in every town and city, and on nearly every farm im the 
great west, and in California, that the balloon frame is not 
a humbug, is not impracticable, but is used indiseriminate- 
ly for every grade of building required, and has been used 
since the early settlement of that portion of the west be- 
yond Lake Michigan, say from twenty to twenty-five years, 
and thoroughly successful. 

On the outskirts of some of our large cities of late years 
there have been many attempts made to eheapen the mor- 
tice and tenon frame. Economy certainly has been intro- 
duced, but at the expense of strength and seenrity. We 
have seen sticks three by five inches used as posts for two 
story buildings, having a tenon on each end, and ten mor- 
tices cut in its length to receive the girts and braces—in 
other eases the braces are beveled to the angle and nailed 
to post and girth. Others introduce some pecuiiarities of 
the balloon frame, but as a general thing these frames are 
very inferior to the genuine balloon frame, and cannot be 
erected at so low a cost, and do not possess those qualities 
of strength and security. We have seen mortice and tenon 
frames in the upper part of New-York city that are as light 





the pile in the manner best calculated to carry off all rain | in every particular as the balloon frame, and every way 
and snow water, so as to keep the roots as dry as possible. | inferior—inferior because the original strength of the tim- 
About half the amount of dirt that is necessary to keep | ber is cut away, and the thorough basket-like system of 
potatoes from freezing, will be ail that ought to be put on | tying, cross tying and diagonal tying not being used. An 
roots, as a little freezing don’t injure them in the least, | ordinance should be passed requiring such buildings to be 
while if kept too warm, they will grow badly, and some- | put up with a balloon frame, for two reasons; one is the 
times rot. Each pit should be finished, and covered for | buildings would be stronger and safer; the other is that it 
winter, the same day it is begun, as if left open a day or! would be economy for the owner. 

two, or longer, mice will be sure to find it, and make nests} We have seen +t stated* that “ the most prominent fault 
and winter in it, destroving more or less roots, and some | of the palloon frame is the dependence put on nails,” that 
times making a good many holes through the covering, | « j¢ is liable to get out of place and constantly grow weaker 
letting in water, and causing them to rot. P. F. | by the corrosion of the nails, and the wearing of the nail 


: coe . “ttl : 
: , , 3. > same prince , » ul 
(a The Regulations and Premium List of the Towa ao wee a or apes sate _— Bement 
State Agricultural Society for 1860. are at hand. The | 0! the Niagara Suspension bridge is the dependence place 
; - on the small wires that form the cables. 


exhibition takes place at Iowa City, October 2-5; Presi- c “ f nails i snitiah Hie ‘Sived Ge 
dent, Hon. G. G. Wright; Secretary, J. H. Wallace, Mus- nnecencssonsipar ee cistlapel. may mast an hare el re ‘ 


catine. 
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sirable, and adds much to the force required to draw a nail. 
We have sometimes recommended the use of green timber 
or studding to produce this very effect. 

Wearing of the nail holes is an objection we cannot 
answer. We confess our inability to see how it can be 
produced, a case of this kind not having occurred in our 
practice. We have examined balloon frame buildings that 
have been erected 10 or 12 years, in exposed situations, 
without discovering any defect of this kind ; rigidity is a 
principle of this style of frame, and the objection may be 
urged more forcibly against the old style. The balloon 
frame may be confidently relied on in the erection of every 
description of wooden buildings ; there are, however, cases 
where it is not practicable to construct without making 
some use of the old fashioned principle of framing or use of 
heavy timber ; for instance, a barn built on piers will require 
heavy sills; wide openings as sheds, doorways, &c., require 
heavy lintels, on the same principle that a bridge of 200 
feet span must be built stiffer and stronger than if it had a 
pier every ten feet. Balloon framing requires a solid 
foundation for each stud, as each stud runs through the 
building, supporting its share of each floor and rafter, and 
will not admit of extra wide openings without a heavy lintel 
to support the weight above. 

We see no objection whatever in the way of freely adopt- 
ing the balloon frame, and very much can be said in its 
favor; it is absolutely safe and secure, and its economy a 
strong recommendation. We are willing to risk a well 
earned reputation in advocating its merits. 

Gro. E. Woopwarp, 


Architect and Civil Engineer, 29 Broadway, New-York. 
*° 


NEW WAY OF RAISING CELERY. 


The last number of the Horticulturist publishes a com- 
munication from ‘Fox Meadow,” on the cultivation of 
celery, according to a ‘‘ new theory,” and which has proved 
very successful—single sticks having been grown, and 
after being washed and dressed for the table, have weighed 
eight pounds! The practice is undoubtedly an excellent 
one, but the theory needs crutches,—inasmuch as it in- 
cludes the notion that the leaves “‘condense moisture” 
and send it down to the roots for their benefit. This is 
the same error as the old one that weeds shade the soil 
and keep it moist, when as every careful observer knows 
they pump up and throw off moisture from the earth at a 
rapid rate, which is the reason that the earth will be always 
found much drier on the removal of a rank growth of 
weeds, than where the soil is bare and exposed. The 
aythor of this theory does not ridge up celery, because the 
ridge throws off the water from the roots. Now if he will 
examine his celery roots carefully, he will find that the 
fine white fibres, of which they consist, have extended as 
far from the plants as he has made the mellow and com- 
posted soil, and that consequently ridging, if it had any 
sensible influence in this direction, would only tend to 
throw the water at the end of the rootlets, where it is 
wanted. He proposes to “copy-right” this theory, but 
we think he may as well omit it at present. There is one 
part of it, however, that is correct, but not entirely new, 
and on this his success depends, namely, that plants, and 
celery especially, grow and flourish with plenty of water 
—and this brings us to the practice, which is no doubt 
excellent, and which we give in substance :— 

A bed is formed six to twelve feet wide and as long as 
convenient; the soil is dug out nine inches deep and 
thrown on each side; the basin thus formed is filled nearly 
full of old manure, which is then thoroughly incorporated 
into the soil below; set out the plants nine by twelve 
inches over the whole surface; soak it thoroughly, and 
shade for a few days. Then make an embankment around 
this bed a foot high, so as t) keep it constantly saturated 
With water. Manure water or guano water is recom- 
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mended; but perhaps the stratum of nine inches of old 
manure, would manufacture enough of this, when the water 
is let on. The plants, as they grow, are merely loosely 
tied up with bass matting; and the young suckers and 
small leaves at the base, are removed. The trench or bed 
must never become dry—there should always be a puddle 
there. It is earthed up only three weeks before needed 
for use—any celery will blanch as white as a lily in three 
or four weeks. For this purpose, the soil thrown out in 
excavating the bed isreturned, Late in autumn the whole 
bed is covered with forest leaves a foot or foot and a half 
thick, with a few cornstalks to prevent their blowing away. 
From this bed the celery may be readily obtained at any 
time, fresh, sweet, and crisp, during the winter, 

This we have no doubt is an excellent method of raising 
and protecting celery—the mode of raising is founded 
simply on the principle of giving plenty of manure and 
plenty of water, and requires a large supply of water at 
hand—and that of covering, which has been practiced be- 
fore, or the well known protective power of successive 
lavers of dead leaves with their numerous thin interposed 
strata of air. 

eee 
(For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 


PEA-NUT, OR GROUND PEA, 


R. T. Brooks asks for information as to its culture, 
and as it is grown commonly in the south, I will give the 
information. The peas are hulled or the shell broken 
before planting—the ground prepared as for corn, rows 
three feet apart, and the seed dropped about one foot 
apart in the drill. The after culture, with a view to keep- 
ing down grass or weeds and the proper tilth of the soil. 
Bedding or hilling is not to be practiced. The plant is 
unlike any of the pea family in every respect. It bas no 
bush or vine, but projects its limbs, horizontally, upon the 
surface of the ground, in length varying from one to three 
feet, and in all directions from the center or root. These 
limbs bloom as they grow, and in this respect are unlike 
any other plant with which I am acquainted. The bloom 
(small vellow,) rises on a slender stem and opens to the 
sun. After the germ is impregnated, the stem turns down 
to the ground and projects the young pea under the sur- 
face from one to three inches, where it grows to maturity. 
It requires clean culture and a loose soil, It is most com- 
monly planted on our poorest land, for the reason that it 
makes more on that kind of land than any crop cultivated. 
We plant in March or April, and gather after frost. Yield 
from one to two hundred bushels per acre, measured in 
the shell, which is considered two-thirds of the bulk. 
Time to mature the crop, six months. We are indebted 
to the African for this valuable pea. Their name for it is 
gouber ; the Indian name, pindar. P. T. Graves. 

Lownds Co., Ala., July 31, 1860. 

eee 
(For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 
Ginger Cakes—No. l. 














One pint of molasses. 

One cup of butter. 

One tablespoonful of saleratus. 

One teaspoonful of alum, each to be dissolved in cup half 
full of boiling water. 

One tablespoonful of ginger, and flour enough to roll out in 
little cakes. M. H. K. 





°- 

A Larce Mirker.—About a month ago we published 
(p. 29) the amount of Milk produced in five days milking 
of several Ayrshire cows, in competition for prizes offered 
in Scotland by the Duke of Athol. An extract from a 
Seotch paper of later date, states that the cow which thon 
stood first, yielding an average of 26 lbs. 5 oz. of milk in 
each of 10 successive milkings, ‘improved wonderfully 
in the amount of produce after she was put on the grasa. 
She lately gave the astonishing quantity of 75 imperial 
pounds, or 74 imperial gallons of milk per day for seve- 
ral days in succession, The largest quantity at one milk- 
ing was 39 pounds.” 
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[For the Cultivator and Country Gentleman.) {Jn Southern Illinois many mines are now worked, and the 

GOOD WHEAT CROPS. coal sent to market by railroad and river. 
a : Good water is generally found by digging from twenty 
Near Geneva, July 24th, 1860. | + forty feet deep. In the hilly country good springs are 

Messrs. L. Tucker & Son—Along with this you will | . Wnerous 

receive a sample of my Mediterranean wheat of this year’s | Jn the fifteen southern counties of the State there is but 
growth. I think the sample superior to last year’s, more | little prairie ; the surface in some parts is very hilly and 
particularly in the color than in anything else. I never | broken, but generally agreeably undulating ; swamps are 


aaw Mediterranean wheat a3 fair as this. 1¢ ts wonderful | "°* found except occasionally in the extreme south, on 
the low grounds near the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. 


santo it has improved in quality ee I first sowed It. | This portion of the State is covered with a heavy growth 
When you have examined, please hand it tomy friend Col. of white, black, red burr and post oak, yellow poplar, 
JouNsON to place in his State Rooms, and if he gets a| hickory, ash, gum, sugar-maple, walnut, hackberry, pecan 
better sample I would be pleased if he would let me know and other timber, with an undergrowth of dogwood, sassa- 
it. I may possibly send samples of the May wheat and fre, pawpaw, red-bud and innumerable wild grapevines. 
Soul Tl plea ON an The climate is temperate ; there is neither the protracted 
ane yes r & mae we eye . < ae F ip aa very | cold of the north, nor the sultry heat of the south. The 
Bie rp of Sethe and rs manure fer the re| thermometer the shade ravl indetes  higher degre 
ue” sty “gf ‘ey ate ' “| of heat than 90, or a lower than 10 above zero. e 
weld until it a Be Ua er _ ae er ground is invariably clear of frost by the 1st of March, and 
that it surpasses his crop of Soules last year, and that g gave a te sapien of moony ee ny. es ay oe ite 
41 bushels per acre. In 1853, this s field, ter ig narily t e wheat harvest begins about the 1 of June 
ote—w matt Oke . is same field, before it | thus giving to the farmer several weeks advantage over 
aw poss or manured, gave not over 5 bushels per acre, | his brethren of the north, in marketing his wheat, The 
a" oe perky saheaa 2a pre “a4 nearly 29 bush- autumn months are dry and pleasant; frost rarely appears 
8. NOW 2 nk We provable i gives a larger yield than | before the 1st of November, nor snow before the Ist of 











ever I had. It ripened remarkably slowly. Was that January A. Bascock. 
owing to running the subsoil plow some ten inches below ; cee 
the first plowing, which was all of eight inches deep? PLOWING IN CLOVER---LIME. 





Whatever was the cause, it is a remarkable crop—straw 
not long, but the sheaves almost as heavy as a hickory log| Some discussion on the policy of plowing in clover, 
of same size. Manure and good cultivation will do won- | | buckwheat, rye, &c., as a manure, has recently taken 


ders, and manure will hide a multitude of faults in the lace, in which dudenghad of both good and bad results are 
cultivation, We will have all the wheat in that field (25 | - : h ila bili 
acres) in the barn to-morrow, if fair weather. We have | given. In reply to the statement that there was liability 


had rather an anxious time in hay and harvest, having had ! \(if the amount of vegetable matter turned under was 
great rains, yet I think the wheat will be all safe after all. |large,) of souring the land by acetous fermentation, the 

Truly yours, JouN JOHNSTON. | Homestead says that slaked lime, either sown before plow- 
. ing, or strewn along the furrow, or better applied both 


(For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) rf tai tive fj injury by this cause 

: saan | ways, is a certain preventive from any injury by this cause. 
Soil, Crops, and Fruit of Southern Illinois. | ‘*"* ; : 

’ pS, P The result is a quick, and so to speak sweet fermenta- 


I enclose you a statement giving a pretty accurate de- tion, and a rapid oureers of the whole of the vegeta- 
scription of Egypt. Fruit growing is beginning to receive tion into good manure.” Ashes are valuable for the same 
much attention here. Eastern men are planting exten- 


sive peach orchards of choice varieties at or near the sta- | PUTPOS¢- ; : 4 : " 
tions of the “Illinois Central Railroad.” Apples and| Another writer on this subject, in the N. E. Farmer, 


pears are being planted considerably also, and bid fair to | thinks that “in plowing under a heavy crop of clover for 
do well. Taking into consideration the facilities for mar- wheat, or any grain or farm crop, instead of turning it un- 
keting, and the adaptation of the soil and climate to the | gor when in the blow, I think it would be better to wait 
growth of fruit, and I think Southern Illinois offers fully ot thie ena tk tent et i half the head doud 
as great inducements as any locality this side of the Rocky wea cin aieaeccat wh esekh yn teagan lame nendagnb-nrg 
Mountains, for peach growing, especially. In this way a good share of the acid would have left.the 
The soil of this region, especially ia the timbered lands, | stalk, so that decomposition would readily take place with- 
is unsurpassed in produetiv eness; it is light and easily out at all souring the soil.” 
cultivated ; the subsoil is of great depth and richness, ca 
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pable of receiving and retaining moisture for a long time, Hardiness of the Pear and Peach. 
and, as a consequence, the crops are but little affected by , 
drouth, Eps. Cutt. anp Co. Gent.—As I am preparing to plant 


Winter wheat is the staple crop; the yield is from 20a pear orchard, I take the liberty to trouble you with a 
to 40 bushels per acre, of an average weight of from 64 | few queries : 
to 66 Ibs. to the bushel. Oats, rye, barley, buck wheat, 1. Can the pear as a general thing withstand a spring 
millet, red clover, and timothy, are excellent crops. In- “2s , ati 
: frost while in bloom or after, without inquiry, as well as 


dian corn is grown abundantly in all parts of the country, : . » ieee : 
and yields from 50 to 80 bushels per acre; cotton is | the apple, other things being equal? [The pear is more 


grown in the southern counties, but for domestic use only ; | certain in its crops than the apple, and less liable to the 
tobacco is extensively cultivated in a few counties as an | accidents of the weather, while the tree is more subject to 


article of commerce ; Irish potatoes grow well. The soil | aladies. We often have good crops of pears when the 
and climate are peculiarly adapted for the growth of the 


sweet potato, immense crops of which are raised. . 
: 2. eae i w $ 
Apples do well, and are a certain crop; peaches are If peach trees are kept well cultivated and shortened 


unsurpassed for yield and quality; the soil and climate | 7”, and the young fruit thinned out when the trees are 
are eminently adapted to the growing of grapes; pears, | too heavily loaded, will they not be less liable to fail in 
cherries, plums and quinces do well. : producing annual crops, on account of frost, than neglect- 
Limestone and brick clay abound ; quarries of superior | ed trees on the same ground or location? [We have 
sand-stone, both red and white, suitable for building pur- alain iia its Ulin dacadiilitane Thath aie UeaMinsninasl Se 
poses, are found in several of the southern counties; in- | MEVET Cscovered that this Treatmen age ee 
exhaustible beds of bituminous coal, in strata from five to | protecting the peach from the effects of frost—if any ef- 
eight feet in thickness, underlie many portions of the State. | fect is produced, it must be very slight.] A. Bascock. 


apple fails. } 
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THE “GOAT. 





The common Goat is not in much request in this coun- 
try or in England, but in some other countries, as Syria 


and Switzerland, herds of goats are kept for the sake of 


their milk, and in fact almost entirely take the place of the 
cow. The most celebrated variety of this animal is the 
Cashmir goat, which furnishes the beautifully fine wool 
from which the costly Cashmir shawls are made. The 
shawls bear a high value even in their own country, but 
in Europe the price is much increased by the various tax- 
es which are paid in every stage of the manufacture—the 
average number of taxes paid on each shawl being about 
thirty, several of which are limited only by the pleasure 
of the collector. So says Wood's Natural History. 

There is a popular fancy that goats, kept in stables with 
horses, improve the health of the latter. Bell’s British 
Quadrupeds, in referring to this notion says that although 
seemingly absurd it is ‘found upon reflection to have 
some foundation. All animals are kept in better temper 
and greater cheerfulness by the presence of a companion, 
than in solitude; and the active and good humored goat 
may, in this way, really perform the benefit which has 
been attributed to it upon mistaken grounds.” 

It is said also that goats can subsist upon vegetables that | 
are noxious or even poisonous, to other animals. If so, it 
is probably a part of the great creative scheme to provide 
for the consumption, and the keeping within necessary 
limits, those species of vegetables which having their spe- 
cial utilities, would acquire an undue preponderance if 
not kept in check. Partington’s Cyclopedia remarks : 

In feeding, goats are very indiscriminate, and many 
plants which are not only shunned by other ruminating 
animals, but act as poison to them, are not only eaten with 
impunity, but relished by them. There have been instan- 
ces in which tame goats have chewed tobacco; and, in the 
wild state, they cat the most bitter and narcotie plants, 
such as euphorbium, hemlock, henbane, and even digitalis, 
without suffering any injury. Few plants are more dis- 
relished by cattle than the common rag-weed, and there- 


fore the pastures on those lands in upland and humid 
situations are very much infested by it; but goats clear it | 


‘ Peotase of Milk, Cheese and Butter per Cow. 





The following statement, from Morton's Hand-book of 
Dairy Husbandry, gives the produce per cow of Mr. J. T. 
Harrison of Gloucestershire, England: 

The following are the results of my experience in dairy- 
ing the last few years. In 1857, having plenty of water, 
we made all the cheese with the machine, and it proved 
the most profitable year. I milked 55 cows; the quantity 
of milk made into cheese was 31,728 gallons, or 577 gal- 
lons per cow, besides the milk expended in weaning 43 
calves :— 


£ 8. D. 

The actual return for cheese WAS,..........ssccecssceseces 615 0 0 
do. i. (TE, iteudicencth oles care’ . 182 610 

do, do. milk sold and used was,............ 6 0 0 

do. do. whey, 220 hogsheads, at say, 6s,.. 6 0 0 

do. do, rearing 43 calves Was,.........e000 48 00 
ki io8 ab 0h bhai odelecbNsien cb 0cti UMocevede eoeee £912 6 10 


or about 16. 10s. per cow. 
The following are the returns of other years, including 
the same particulars: 























Dairy | Cheese | Butter 
Cows. | Per cow.|per cow.|per cow. 
For | . zs & Ibs. Ibs. 
Se | 30 15 0 361% 62 
| SECSSee Te | 45 16 0 4234 64 
Machine made, 1857,..........! 55 16 10 459 62 
Sy 52° | 12 5 387% 38 
oe ee | 60 13 5 3664 39 





In 1858 and 1859 we could use the machine only about 
two months for want of water. The diminished yield in 
| these two years I attribute in a great measure to ‘the ex- 
| cessive dry. ness of the season; other circumstances affect- 
ing the cows likewise contributed to the result. In 1858 
the price of cheese was not so good, and the quality was 
inferior, especially that made during the autumn, 
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A PROFITABLE DAIRY. 


A subscriber of the Genesee Farmer sends to that paper 
the following statement as to a small Dairy belonging to Mr. 
Edward Hoyt, that took the first premium at the Delaware 
County Society’s Annual Meeting. 

This dairy consists of six ‘ native’ cows, of the following ages: 
two 7 years old, one 6, one 5, and two 3 years old—calved 
from the 10th to the 26th of March, inclusive. 





Dee SE THRUINT TGs o500s coccdcccesceces 1,230 Ibs. 

do. i We vnckded ces <descvevie 1,085 “* $230.61 
iL)... =e gneEeeee as 145 “* 80.45 
Pork made from milk,.........ccccccccess Sle dbwssUeeese 80.50 
| Calves and Colt, raised by hand, ............ssseeseees 18.50 
NT en eT oad ce caaet 5.50 
| Three OMEN 6 vcig cc cvicdsssccssvovicvocessd covesee 2.40 
Se, WS ED Ns, cme on cnntcpiverimenenownett 10.50 

——— $328.46 

Deduct expenses, Greight, COTM; GOGig cciiiowoeicccdcticde 20.26 

Net income from all sources,.........cccopecsscccccvesers $308.20 


After deducting one-quarter each for two 2-year old heifers, 
the net profit per cow—5} cows—is $56.04. 








Rats in the Granary. 





A gentleman whose granary and premises generally were 
overrun with rats, wrtes to the editor of the North British 
Agriculturist, that he had tried “all the various nostrums 
which vermin destroyers and rat killers recommended,” 
and that all, without exception, had miserably failed. They 


did, indeed, manage to kill several, but in a short time the 
rats seemed to swarm as thick as ever, They were so 
plenty and so tame that they would feed with the pigs in 





the same trough, and crouch around and even on the backs 
‘of the cattle when resting in their stalls at night. Even 


off, if allowed to browse the plants before they come into | shooting a few of them did not seem to scare them away, 


flower. Theve are many of the composite which are the 
pests of our pastures, and which are, generally speaking, 
biennials, making roots the first vear, and bearing flowers | 


the next, which “might probably be cleared off by pastur- | 


ing with goats at proper times, The alteration with each | 


other of animals, one set of which can eat the plants that | 


are disliked by : another, is an important point in the eco- | 
nomy of our grazing districts, though it does not appear to | 
have received that attention to which it is entitled. 


| or sensibly thin them. He was greatly distressed and al- 
| most desponding of ever getting quit of them, when a 
‘neighbor recommended a trial of cats. Having got a cat 
'and two kittens he made a crib for them in the granary, 
and had a earpenter cut circular holes in every door on 
the premises. The result was that in a short time his place 
waz perfectly clear of rats. For several months past not 
a rat has been seen, the cats having now increased to seven 


‘or eight, 
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SIDE-HILL BARN. 

Eps. Cutt. & Co. Genr.—Having during the summer of 
1858, built a barn exclusively for the purpose of storing 
hay and stabling stock, and it having answered the pur- 
pose remarkably well, I send you such a description as I 
am able to make, and ask you to make such use of it as 
you please. 

The barn is 40 feet long by 26 wide, with a basement 8 
feet high; posts 20 feet above the basement; the roof 
steep, which gives more room for hay, is more durable and 
stronger if left without purlin support ; two middle cross 
works, which make the girts 13 feet. It is situated on a 
somewhat steep side-hill, facing the south-east; the base- 
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Fig. 2—BASEMENT. 

ment wall on the north side, and the west part of the 
south side to the west middle cross work 8 feet high. The 
wall at the west end is 15 feet high, the basement part of 
which is built very strong of heavy stone, so that the up- 
per part of it (7 feet high,) which is faced one foot back 
or west of the basement wall, (for a cross sill to rest upon, ) 
may rest firm, and never be moved. 

The post which is im the east middle cross work, south 
side, is supported by bridge braces, (shown in the view by 
the dotted lines,) with bolt at bottom to hold up the sill, 
which gives free access to the manure which is kept in the 
south part of the basement; in the north half is a row of 
stanchion stables for 12 cattle, facing the north, towards 
a foddering pass wide enough to fodder the cattle when in 
the stable. One row of cattle are kept over the manure 
basement facing the north, which, with a foddering pass, 
occupies 13 feet, or half the width, 
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Fig. 8—Srconp Srory—a, a, posts supporting hay floor over stable, 
passage, &C. 

The earth is filled in and thoroughly packed up to the 
wall at the west end, and graded to drive the loaded teams 
with the hay, to be pitched into the barn through ample 
sized doors of different height; much of the hay is thus 
pitched down into the barn, and it is certainly “ put into 
place” with comparatively iittle labor. The barn is fill- 
ed with hay, excepting two funnels through which to pitch 
the hay down to the two foddering passes ; and by allowing 


cattle are three year old steers, for fattening the following 
season when four years old. I think there are very few 
barns which contain so much practically valuable room 
under the same proportion of roof, or expense of building, 
and repairs for the next 100 years. The barn is built tho- 
roughly but plainly, and I think ata cost of $400. As 
this plan is essentially different from any I have ever seen, 
and thinking it might suggest some thoughts of value “to 
whom it may concern,” I place it at your disposal. Wish- 
ing you and your co-laborers success in your efforts to dig- 
nify labor and improve the homes and homesteads of our 
countrymen, Iam, §8. J. Averitt. New Preston, Ct. 


We have drawn a perspective view and plans as nearly 
correct as we were able to understand the rough sketches 
furnished us. If we have made any material error, our 
correspondent will please make the necessary corrections, 
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NEW PLUM FROM NORTH CAROLINA. 


L. Tucker & Son—By this day’s express we forward to 
you three seedling plums of this section of the country, 
from the extensive nurseries of Westbrook & Co., in our 
immediate vicinity. Will you please look at and examine 
them, and if you think worth while please notice them, as 
the variety is certainly new, and they are now propaga- 
ting—honestly believing that this variety is superior al- 
most to any other, both in regard to taste and size. They 
call them the Blum plum. JAMES SLOAN, 

Greensboro, N. C. 


The plums when received were partly decayed, but 
enough was left to show their excellent quality. The out- 
line, which we have made, shows the size and form, In 








BLUM PLUM. 
color and shape this plum has considerable resemblance 


to Nelson’s Victory, to which it appears to be allied. The 
following is a description: Size full medium or rather 
large, oval, color dull orange, with numerous small brown 
dots, suture distinet, stem short, cavity narrow; flesh 
yellowish brown, fine grained, very juicy, quality ‘‘ very 


good,” 
We suppose it to be mature in North Carolina about the 


middle of 7th month, July--it would doubtless be some 
weeks later here. The variety is certainly worthy of fur- 
ther attention. 
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Renovatine Otp AppLe TreEs.—“ Dig about it and 
dung it,” says a brief writer in the Genesee Farmer, was 
the scriptural way of renewing barren trees. Success at- 
tends the same method now. Dig “ about,” certainly as 
far as the branches extend, but “‘do not dig too deep, or 
injure the roots unnecessarily. Stirring the surface soil 
frequently, is what they want. Try that, and you will be 








a reasonable time to settle, will huld 35 tons of hay. Our 


amazed at the renovation you work in old apple trees.” 
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{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator. ] 
PLAN OF A BARN. 


On the accompaning sheet I send you a rough sketch of 
my barn, and if you consider it worthy a place, you are at 
liberty to use it. I have studied at it for several years, 
and finally settled upon the present plan. As it is impossi- 
ble to build a model barn, I have arranged this to suit my 








Elevation of Frame—dotted lines Windows. 
own farm. Size, 56 by 48 ft. The L. 20 by 40. Length 
of posts on main barn, 18 ft. Pitch of roof, 1-3. Posts 
in the L., 12 feet. Projection of rafters, two feet. Raft- 
ers framed into perline plate, making two sets. King 
rafters over each, bent four by six inches. King part 16 
10-12 feet from centre of ridge, framed into the king raft- 
ers and into the upper beams, as you will see in the cut. 
In the whole building there are 132 braces and 600 pins. 
Space over the cows, seven feet in the clear; over the 
main floor and horse stable, nine feet. Thus we have 
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room for twenty-two cows, nine horses, tool room, and two 
grain-bins, and a large space for carriages, and room above 
for 35 or 40 tons of hay. 

The colt and calf stable and corn-crib are convenient. 
Under the main floor is a large cellar to receive roots, en- 
tered by a trap door. From this cellar the roots are easily 
thrown upon the floor and cut as required, and fed very 
handily. In this barn I can feed and milk my cows, and 
feed horses, colts and young cattle without going out of 
doors. I need no cellar to receive manure, as I make a 
practice of hauling it on to my fields early in the spring 
in its fresh state. In the center of the ridge is a cupola 
four by five feet, and eight feet high, with blinds which 
serves as a ventilator. From the top of this the lightning 
rod extends ten feet, and then down to the ground. Out- 
side boards of barn planed and battened. Bottom of corn- 
crib two by four inch plank, one inch apart. In the in- 
side, boarded on to the girts by leaving one inch space. 
Upon the outside, four inch boards planed and placed 
three-quarters of an inch apart; thus the outside boards 
are saved from the pressure within. All to be painted. 
A cistern to be built between the L, and main barn. Cost 
of materials and carpenter, $1,200; hauling of materials 
and boarding of hands not counted. C. G. Tayuor. 





Rock Island Co,, Jil, 


A Troublesome Kentucky Weed 
Eps, Co. Gent.—Enclosed find samples of a weed which gives us 
some annoyance here, Can you tell meitsname? 17. RK. Kentucky. 
THe One Seepep Star Cucumser (Sicyos angulatus.) 
Below we give an engraving of this weed from Darling- 
ton’s ‘‘ Weeds and Useful Plants.” He says of it: 
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“This cucumber-like vine has found its way into gar- 
dens where it is a nuisance rather difficult to get rid of, 
It is, according to Dr. Short, a great pest in the rich corn- 
fields of Kentucky, ‘springing up’ after the crop ‘is laid 
by,’ and so extending from one corn-stalk to another as to 
make it extremely difficult to pass through the field.” The 
Balsam Apple (Momordica Balsamina, Z.,) the red fruit of 
which, made into a tincture, was formerly used as an ap- 
plication to wounds, belongs to this section, and is some- 
times cultivated in gardens.” 

-o—_____—__ 
{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 


CUTTING CORN STALKS. 


Eps. Co. Gent.—I send you for publication, if you 
please, some recollections of an accidental experiment in 
topping corn. The result is different, I think, from other 
and better experiments of the same kind. 

In 1856 I had a piece of corn containing one and a half 
acres—soil and culture all alike. After the first of Sep- 
tember I commenced cutting from.one to three rows daily, 
until the piece was two-thirds cut; the remaining third 
ripened with the tops on. At harvest I commenced har- 
vesting at the side that I did to cut stalks; four rows made 
a load; each load was husked and measured separately. 
There was an increase in quantity of corn every load as 
far as the stalks had been cut. The first four rows yield- 
ed at the rate of eighty bushel baskets of ears per acre ; 
the first half acre at the rate of one hundred and two 
baskets per acre; the remaining acre one hundred and 
nineteen baskets. The stalks had become so dry that the 
cattle would not eat them readi!y when I stopped cutting. 
There was plenty of ripening weather that full and no high 
winds. Epwarp Wiis. Kingston, Mass, 
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Another Short-Horn Sale at Good Prices. 





Mr. Botpen, whose Short-Horn herd ranks among the 
first in Great Britain, recently finding himself somewhat 
overstocked, determined upon a cale, and, in order that 
he might not rest under the imputation of weeding out 
the least meritorious of his animals for the occasion, offered 
one family or tribe, the ‘* Waterloo” cows and bulls, 
which with a few others, constituted a catalogue of 29 
head. This tribe, remarks the Mark Lane Express, “ was 
derived from the Kirkleavington herd; and, therefore, 
chiefly crossed as it has been in the case under our notice 
with the bulls of pure ‘ Bates’ blood, may be reckoned 
as belonging to one of the most valuable families of the 
Short-Horn breed. That they were so held by the bidders 


at the Springfield Hall sale on Thursday last, is shown by 
the following result:” The average for the 29 animals 
sold was about $435 per head, (exactly, £87 17s. 6d.) The 
highest price obtained was for ‘‘ Waterloo 20th,” in calf 
to 3d Grand Duke, which brought 165 guineas, say $825, 
now 34 years old. 

Our contemporary, above quoted, congratulates the 
English public upon one 
“ circumstance of this sale which challenges our gratification 
and sincere satisfaction ; and this is, that all the lots appear 
destined, for the present at least, to remain in the country. 
There were no foreigners nor Americans to dispute with Eng- 
lish breeders the possession of these valuable avimals, 

“Tt was a remarkable feature of this sale, that whenever 
a pure Bates was offered, the bids were as brisk and spirited 
as the most fastidious auctioneer could wish; whereas, when 
other blood was introduced into the ring, the offers were com- 
paratively languid, and the auctioneer’s exertions correspond- 
ingly great. Kven the influence of the 3d Grand Duke’s bulling 
or paternity told with a manifest and unmistakeable weight 
on the biddings; and, notwithstanding the individual merits 
of ‘ Prince Imperial,’ and the acknowledged excellence and 
well-deserved celebrity of the Warlaby herd, it must be ad- 
mitted that it was the Kirkleavington blood that commanded | 
the greatest eagerness on the part of the buyers, and, conse- | 
quently, the highest prices.”’ 





In the notice of Mr. BotpEn’s Sax above, we have 
quoted the Mark Lane Express as authority for the state- 
ment that “‘ whenever a pure Bates was offered” the de- 
mand was the brisker and the bidding higher for the pre- 
sence of the Kirkleavington blood. The Irish Farmers’ 
Gazette is now at hand with the details of the Kingsfort 
Sale, July 18—the prices at which are referred to as af- 
fording conclusive testimony exactly in a different direc- 
tion. We had the pleasure of visiting last summer Mr. 
Cuatoner’s herd at Kingsfort, and found it well calculat- 
ed, as the Gazette remarks, to “sustain the long establish- 





ed reputation which Mr. Chaloner has earned as a ‘‘ Short- 
Horn breeder.” Our contemporary continues as follows: 


Another point was also very clearly brought out, to wit, the great 
value set upon the “‘ Booth strain ’’ in this country. So much so was 
this the case, that throughout the entire catalogue the greater the 
number of ** Booth” crosses which the pedigrees exhibited, so much | 
the more was the respective values of the animals enhanced. 


In fact ‘“‘none of the cattle sold at Mr. Bolden’s Sale, 
reached the prices obtained at Kingsfort,” but the average 
was not materially different. Forty-one cows and heifers 
were disposed of, averaging £86 3s. (say $430) per head, 
and eight bulls, averaging £87 13s.—total, 49 head, At 
Mr. Bolden’s Sale, there were only 29 head sold, at an 
average of about $435, ‘while the average of an equal 
number at Mr. Chaloner’s, selecting the 29 highest, is 
about $565. “ Miss Warlaby,” near eight years old, went 
up to £372 15s. (say $1,860) and “ Sheet Anchor,” a bull- 
calf of 15 months, was sold for £346 10s. (say $1,730.) 


o—e-@ 
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Important INvENtTION!—A new machine for milking 
cows, “‘to be worked by the motion of the cows tail !” 
has been imagined by a farmer in Mass, Artificial flies 
will furnish motive power when the fly season is over. So 
says a writer in the New-England Farmer, who seems dis- 
posed to be jocose on the “ march of invention ” in apply- | 
ing mechanics to agricultural machinery. | 











Methods of Laying Out the Flower Garden. 


A few years since the only method of planting the flower 
borders was that of setting each plant by itself, and in 
most cases contrasting them both in color and habit as 
strongly as possible. Now the fashion is to plant a single 
variety in beds of small size cut out of the grass in patches 
in the borders, or in case of a geometrical arrangement of 
the flower garden, in the irregular beds of that system. 
Both the promiscuous system and this have their advan- 
tages. We think the former better calculated for small 
gardens, and the latter decidedly preferable for large ones. 
In the small gardens it is impossible to afford room enough 
for so many beds as would be required even in a mode- 
rate selection of sorts, It is often recommended, we know, 
to make a fine display of a few sorts rather than to at- 
tempt the growth of a great many kinds in a small space ; 
but every true lover of flowers must have all his old favor- 
ites, and as many new ones as he can possibly find a little 
bit of room for. A large garden tastefully laid out with 
beds cut out of the turf, and each one appropriated to a 
particular variety and color, is very ornamental indeed, 
and is much more showy and conspicuous, and at the same 
time is more methodical, needs less care, and looks less 
cluttered up than if laid out in the other manner. 

Nothing can be more brilliant than a bed of scarlet Ge- 
raniums, Defiance Verbenas, or any other high colored 
flower; nothing more delightful than the fragrance of a 
mass of Heliotrope, Mignonette or Pinks. For this pur- 
pose there are many plants that are very desirable. Asa 
general rule they should be dwarf in their habit. Large, 
tall growing plants, if planted in masses, should be in large 
beds. Nothing can be better than Verbenas of the vari- 
ous colors, Phlox Drummondii, Portulacca, Candytuft, As- 
ters, Petunias, Heliotropes, Mignonette, Pinks, Sweet 
Williams, &c. ; 

Even in a garden planted promiscuously, it is better to 
put several plants of the same sort together, rather than 
to have them to stand singly. For instance, Asters and 
Balsams should be planted in groups of three to six or 
eight plants. Those which grow tall and bushy, such as 
Roses, Salvias, &c., may be planted singly. All herbaceous 
plants should be in stools of not less than a foot in diame- 
ter in the promiscuous borders, or in smaller stools in 
beds, a foot or two feet apart, according to the sort. 

A mixed system of arrangement may be adopted with 
good effect in large gardens enclosed with walls or close 
fences. Cover the wall or fence with climbing plants, as 
Honeysuckle, Virginia Creeper, Clematis, Trumpet Vine, 
&c., and make a border around the whole garden three to 
six feet in width, for herbaceous plants, dahlias, holly- 
hocks, &c. Then in the turf cut out small circular or 
elliptical beds, for planting with single varieties of showy 
annuals or bedding-out plants. G. B. H. 
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SHOEING HENS. 


We observe a recent notice in some paper, of the practice 
of making woolen shoes (or rather boots) to prevent hens from 
scratching. A flock of fifty fowls, like our own, would require 
considerable labor in the manufacture of a hundred wovlen 
boots, which might be worn through in a short time and need 
renewing. It is much better we think, to procure a breed 
that will not scratch. There is another point of importance— 
that is to keep the animals well fed, during the season when 
scratching is most feared. We keep from thirty to fifty of the 








| White Shanghai,—a very quiet, well behaved, and profitable 


fow],—and adopt the most economical mode, namely, regular 
feeding with grain,—and although there is no barrier between 
their ordinary range and the kitchen garden, they do not 
scratch yearly enough to do twenty-five cents damage. 
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SOUTH-DOWN SHEEP. 


As the importance of devoting more attention to 
Sueep begins to grow in appreciation with American far- 
mers, they become willing to pay higher Prices for better 
Animals, and to select more judiciously the kind of Ani- 
mal suited to their wants. Among the different Breeds 
which nave been imported and thoroughly tested here, the 
Soutu-Down occupies a prominent and advancing position 
in Public favor. Especially where an accessible Market is 
afforded and pasturage is good—for example along the 
Connecticut Valley, as was recently noted in the Country 
GreNTLEMAN—and, indeed, wherever winter feeding can be 
made to increase the Profits and add to the Manurial re- 
sources of the Farmer, the South-Down must be regarded 
a prominent candidate for his attention, and a cross of it 
upoa common ewes, or upon those previously possessing 
a strain of almost any other improved sert, can scarcely 
fail to add enough in Money value to the Lambs of a sin- 
gle season or two, to remunerate him for the additional Ex- 
pense of obtaining a Ram of pure blood. 
Jonas Wess, of whose Letting in 1859 we gave an ac- 
count from personal observation, has just had another of 





these interesting annivergaries, as previously advertised in | 


‘our columns. Again it is an American who has overtop- 
ped all English competition, and by the bids of Mr. J. C. 
Taytor of Holmdel, N. J., (through an agent,) the Ram 
which received the highest award of those exhibited by 
Mr. W. at the Royal Society’s Warwick Show, and which 
was run up on this occasion very nearly to six times the 
average price per head of the whole number let—is com- 
ing over to add its prestige and influence to a flock which 
already stands well in the character of the blood it in- 
cludes. With Messrs. ToorNe, ALEXANDER, SHELDON and 
others, Mr. Taylor is doing much to place within the reach 
of the Farmers of the United States just that kind of im- 
provement of which they are now perhaps most in need. 

The Ram in question was only surpassed at the War- 
wick Show (in the awards of the Judges), by one exhibit- 
ed from the flock of the Duke of Richmond. There is 
an impression that it is very well that Webb’s South-Downs 
should get a second place now and then, for he always 
more than makes up for the loss just as soon as an oppor- 
tunity offers—at least such has been the case frequently 
heretofore, and now we find that at Canterbury he is 
quite recovering his old way of sweeping all he wants, for 
the telegraphic ‘dispatch from that Exhibition to the Mark 
Lane Express, just received, reads thus:—‘* Southdown 
Rams: Jonas Webb, all the prizes for both classes.” 

As Mr. Taylor is thus fresh, in a certain sense, from the 
pick of the Babraham flock, its successes are particularly 
a inatter of interest here, nor can we pass by without a 
word the fate of the other rams offered at the recent Let- | 
ting. There were 60 let, which is several more than were 
disposed of last year, at an average a little lower than that 
of 1859, but just about as much “higher than the average | 
of ’58—namely, £23 Os. 8d. now, against 54 head last | 
year at £25 9s. 10d. per head, and 61 the previous season 
at £20 19s. 3d. The highest price for any animal, that 
paid by Mr, Tay Lor*—is 126 guineas, say $650; the next 
highest 70 gs., and there are only three more which ex- 
ceeded 50 gs. ‘each. Among other familiar names on the 
list of successful bidders, we notice that of Mr. Fulcher 
for Lord Sondes, There were also several French and Ger- 
man gentlemen among the competitors. 





{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 


HOW TO DESTROY IRON WEED. 


Messrs. Epirors—I observe in a late no. of the Co. 
GenT., an inquiry as to the best method of exterminating 
the iron weed. Col. G. W. Hampton of this county, 
bought a farm on which was an excellent picce of meadow 
ground, which had become so thoroughly over-run with 
iron weed before he bought; that his predecessor had in 
the fall previous cut down and hauled them out by the 
wagon load, and deposited them on the poor points. 

When Col. Hampton got possession of the place, he 
employed a man when the weeds were about knee high, 








to go over the meadow with a sharp scythe and clip them 
off about mid-leg high, after which they would bleed pro- 
fusely, but would not die. At mowing time they were cut 
off close to the ground. Under this course of treatment, 
he informed me that in three years there was scarcely one 
to be seen in his neadow. 

In this course of treatment Col. H. is fully sustained by 
John Woodfin, Sen., Esq., who thinks the bleeding so 
copiously and so frequently, gradually enfeebles this pest 
of the farm until finally death ensues. REAGAN. 

Rims Creek, N. C., July 23. 

———_—_e-_ ee _______ 
[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 


RECIPE FOR ELDERBERRY WINE. 


Eps. Co. Gent.—In no. 3 of the present volume of the 
Co. Grent., ‘“‘ A. B. R.” inquires for a recipe for making 





rate: 

The quantity of fruit required, is one gallon of ripe 
elderberries for every two gallons of wine. For ten gal- 
lons wine take five, gallons berries, boil them in five or 
six gallons of water, then strain the liquor, and whatever 
the liquor proves short of ten gallons, make up as follows: 
Add water to the pulp, stir it about and strain to the rest. 
Add thirty pounds sugar and two or three ounces hops. 
Then take three-quarters of a pound of ginger-root bruised, 
five ounces cloves, one of cinnamon, and put them to- 
gether in a bag and tie loosely. Put the bag with its con- 
tents into the previous mixture, and boil two hours; when 
quite cool, ferment with yeast as you do beer. In two or 
three days draw the liquor off into a cask, suspend the 
bag of spices by a string not long enough to reach the 
bottom ; paste over stiff brown paper. It will be fit for 
use in two months. ¥F. a. R. Maine, Jil. 
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(For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 


TYMPANITIS---HOVEN IN CATTLE, 


In Answer To W. A., Iowa City. — This disease is 
characterised by distention of the rumen with gas—is a 
very common affection among cattle, and results from ir- 
regular feeding, wet clover, vetches, or in the way W. A. 
has indicated. A cure will usually be accomplished by 
giving to the animal twice, two ounces of oil of turpen- 
tine, with a pint of linseed oil, and an ounce or two of 

inger. 

If the distention increases and the beast becomes stu- 
pid, introduce the trochar and canula into the side. Choose 
the most salient point, or equi-distant from the haunch, 
the lumbar vertebra and the last rib. The trochar is to 
| be withdrawn and the canula is to remain until the swell- 
‘ing entirely falls, Where a trochar cannot be had, the 
| operation may be easily performed with a well sharpened 
| table knife, which is preferable to a pen-knife; the ani- 
| mal to be fed on soft food for a number of days. A pro- 
| per trochar to use in such cases, is one-half longer and the 
thickness in proportion, to the one usually employed in 
tapping the human subject. R. McCuurg, V. 8. 

Philadelphia, July 25. 
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[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 


SWEET PICKLED TOMATOES. 


One peck of green tomatoes sliced—six large onions sliced 
—strew a teacupful of salt over them; let them remain over 
night—drain off in the morning — then take two quarts of wa- 
ter and one of vinegar—boil them in it 15 or 20 minutes ; 
after boiling put them in a sieve to drain—then take 4 quarts 
of vinegar, 2 pounds of brown sugar, half pound white mus- 
tard seed, 2 tablespoonfuls of ground alspice, same of cloves, 
cinnamon, ginger and mustard, and one teaspoonful of cay- 
enne pepper—put all in a kettle and cook 15 minutes slowly, 
and you will pronounce them capital I am sure. MM. H. K. 


eee 

(a The Winnebago Co. (Wise.,) Ag. Society have 

their head-quarters at Osh Kosh, where their Sixth Show 

will be held Sept. 19, 20—President, M. C, Bushnell 
Secretary, J. H. Osborn, 











Elderberry Wine. My mother says the following is jirst- 
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AGRICULTURAL AND OTHER EXHIBITIONS THE PRESENT SEASON, 


NATIONAL, 
Cincinnati, Sept 12, 20. 
. Philadelphia, Sept 11, 14, 
New-York, opens Sept 27. 
“Springfield, Mass, Sept 4, 7. 


STATE 
..Montgomery, “Oct 29, Nov 2 
Sacramento, Sept 19, 26. 
Canada, Lower, . otyeeeee, Aug 18, 22, 
Canada, Upper.... Hamilton, Sept 
Connecticut....No exhibition on account of 
Cattle disease. 
Georgia. ... Atlanta, Oct 23, 26. 
Georgia, (Planters).... Macon, Dec 3, 29. 
Georgia, Lower....Savannah, Nov. 22. 
Illinois. ... Jacksonville, Sept 10, 15. 
Indiana. ... Indianapolis, Oct 15, 20. 
lowa....lowa City, Uct 2, 5. 
Kenitucky.... Bowling Green, Sept 18, 22. 
Kentucky Central.... Danville, Sept 4,7 
Kentucky, N. Eastern. . a Sept 18, 20. 


United States... 
Am, Pomological, . 
Amer, Institute. . 
Horse Exhi'tion. 


Alabama.. 
California. . 


Maine. ... Portland, Sept 25, 28 

Maine Horse Show.. . Augusta, ceot 18, 21, 
Maryland. . _. Baltimore, Oct 30, Nov. 3. 
Michigan. . .. Detroit, Oct. 2, 5 

Minnesota. ... Fort Snelling, Sept 27, 29. 
Mississippi. ... Holly Springs, Oct. 16, 20. 
Nebraska....Omaha, Sept 19, 21. 


New- Hampshire. ... Manchester, sap 3, 6. 
New-Jersey.... Elizabeth, _ 4, 
New-York. ...Elmira, Oct 2. 5. 

North Carolina. . ange Oct 16, 19. 


Ohio... .Dayton, Sept 25 2 
P ona Sipresppean fepag et Oct 2. 
Pennsylvania....Wilksbarre, Sept 24, 27. 


St. Louis Ag. and Mechanical Association, 
St. Louis, Sept 24, 30, 

South Carolina....Columbia, Nov 13, 16, 

Tennessee. . Nashville, Sept 10, 15. 

Tennessee, Mid. Div.. a, Sept 24, 28. 

Vermont. ... Burlington, Sept 11, 

Virginia. ... Richmond, Oct 2, og 

Wisconsin....Madison, Sept 24, 29. 


COUNTY AND TOWN—MAINE, 
Androscoggin.... Lewiston, Oct 2, 5. 
Franklin.... Farmington, Oct 3, 5. 
Hancock....Klisworth, Sept 26, 27. 
Kennebec. ... Readtield, Oct 9, 11. 

North Aroostook.... Presque Isle, Oct 3, 4, 

Piscataquis. ... Dover, Oct 3, 4 

Sagadahoc. ...Topsham, Oct 11. 

Union....East Sumner, Oct 16, 17. 

West Washington. . _Jonesbor 0, Sept 27, 28, 

Waldo.... Belfast, Oct 10, 12. 
NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 

Belknap. ...Sept. 26, 27. 

Carroll—Ossipee, Sept 19, 20. 

Cheshire. ... Keene, Sept 25, 26. 

Conn. Valiey....Charlestown, Oct 2, 5. 

Gratton. ... Littleton, Sept. (9, 20. 

Hillsboro’ (North).... Weare, Sept. 20, 21. 

Merrimack. . Concord, Sept. 26, 28. 

Merrimack River.. Nashua, Oct. 10, 11. 

Rockiaghain. ... Portsmouth, Sept 19, 20. 


VERMONT. 
Addison....Middlebury, Sept 5, 
Caledonia... .St. Johnsbury, Sent 26, 28. 
Rutland. ...Rutiand, Sept 6, 7. 
Windham. ... Brooklyn, Sept 12, 14. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
Barnstable. ... Barnstable, Oct 9. 
Bristol. ... Taunton, Oct 2. 
Bristol Central. ...Myricks, Sept 26, 27. 
Berkshire. ... Pittsfield, Oct 3, 5. 
Essex.... Danvers, Sept 25. 
Franklin... Greenfield, Sept 27. 
Housatonic. ...Great Barrington, Sept 26. 
Hampshire, Franklin and Hampden....North- 

ampton, Oct 4. 

Hampshire....Amherst, Oct 11. 
Hampden... “Springfield, Sept 20. 
Hampden East.. - Palmer, Sept 18. 
Lowhegan....Mason V illage, Sept 25. 
Middlesex. ...Concord, Sevt 20. 
Middlesex South. . ..Framingham, Sept 18. 
Middlesex North....Lowell, Sept 13. 
Martha's Viney ard....West T + a Oct 16. 
Nantucket. ... Nantucket, Oct 11, 
Norfolk. . dham, Sept 27. 
Ply mouth. . .. Bridgewater, Oct 4. 
Worcester. ... Worcester, Oct 2. 
Worcester W est. ... Barre, Sept 27. 
Worcester North... - Fitchburg, Sept 25. 
Worcester South... .Sturbr idge, Oct 4. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Middlesex. ...Middletown, Oct. 3, 5. 
Windham. . . Brooklyn, Sept 12, 14, 
Wilton, Town, Sept 4, 5. 


NEW-YORK. 
Albany.... Albany, Sept 18, 22. 
Afton....Chenango Co., Sept 12, 13. 
Broome....Lisle Village, Sept 11, 13, 
Busti Union....Busti, Sept 6, 7. 
Brookfield. ...Madison Co., Sept 26, 27. 
Cattaraugus. ... Little Valley, Sept 25, 27, 
Cayuga..../ Auburn, Sept 12, 14. 
Chautauqua..... Jamestown, Sept 11, 13. ’ 
Chautauqua Farmers’ and Mechanics. . ..Fre- 

donia, Sept 26, 28. 


Chenango....Coventry, Oct 8, 4. 
CONTIN... tei cdcccdeke 
Clinton.... Plattsburgh, Sept 10, 11. 
Virgil, Sept 20, 22. 


Cortland.... 








Clymer, ...Clymer, Sept 4, 6. 

Columbia Ag. and Hort..... pute. Oct 2, 4. 
Columbus Town....Oct. 2, 4 

Delaware.... Hobart, Sept. 26, 27. 


Dutchess.... Wash. Hollow, 

Essex.... Essex Village, 
Franklin....Malone, Sept 11. 

Genesee Valley...,Nunda, Sept. 13, 15. 
Genesee.... Batavia, Sept 18, 19. 
Gouverneur. ...Gouverneur, Sept 13, 14. 
Herkimer.... Little Falls, 


Horse Show.... Buffalo, Aug 28, 31. 
Livingston. . ‘Geneseo, Sept 26, 28. 
Lewis....Turin, Sept 25, 27. 

Madison. . .. Brookfield, Sept 2%, 27. 
Monroe. ... Rochester, Sept 26, 28, 
Niagara.... Lockport, Sept 27, 29, 
Oneida, ...Utica, Sept 25, 26. 

Oswego... . Mexico, Sept 18, 20. 
Otsego....Cooperstown, Sept 26, 27. 
Ontario. ... Canandaigua, Sept 26, 28. 
Onondaga....Syracuse, Sept 26, 28. 
Oxford Town....Oct. 2, 4 

Otselic Town. ...Sept. 13, 14. 
Putnam....Brewsters, Sept 25, 27. 
Queens....Jamaica, Sept 19. 
Rensselaer,....Lansingburgh, Sept 19, 29. 
Ridgeway and Shelby.... Medina. Sept 12, 14, 
Rushville Union. ... Rushville, Sept 20, 21. 
Sangerfield and Marshall. . Waterville, Oct3, 4. 
St. Lawrence International.. ..Ogdensburgh, 


t 26, 29. 
St. Lawrence....Canton, Sept 26, 28. 
Susquehannah Valley....Unadilla, Sep 25, 26. 
Seneca. ...Waterloo, Sept 26, 28. 
Skaneateles. . . .Skaneateles, Sept. 25. 
Saratoga... “Sar atoga Springs, Sept 4, 7. 
Sherburne Town... .Sept, 
Smithville Town... ‘Sept. 6, 1. 
Tompkins. ...Ithaca, Sept 4, 7. 
Tonawanda Valley... . Attica, TS ae 26, 27. 


Ulster. ... Kingston, ‘Sept 26, 28 

Union, Monroe Co..... Brockport, Oct 2, 3. 
Union, Erie Co..... Springville. 

Union, Jefferson Co..... Adams, Sept 12, 13, 
Union, | So. wayees.. . Sherwood's Corners, 
Union, eee GS : Trumansburg, pom 13. 
Ww estchester. . .Mt. Kisco, Sept 25, 2 


Wayne.. Clyde, Sept 12. 
Wayne, Palmy ra Union....Palmyra, Oct 2, 4. 
Yates....Penn Yan, Sept 26, 28, 


NEW-JERSEY. 
-Somerville, Sept 11, 13, 
. Newton, Oct. 2, 5. 
.. Belvidere, Sept. i, 14, 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
Allegheny....Pittsburg, Sept 4, 7. 
Bucks....Newtown, Sept 26, 27, 
Berks.... Reading, Sept 25, 27. 
Chester. ... Westchester, 
Crawford....Meadville, Sept 18, 


Somerset. . 
Sussex. . 
Warren.. 


20. 
. 29, 


Highland....Johnstown, Sept 27 
Lawrence....Newcastle, Oct 2, £ 
Montgomery... . Springtown, Oct 2, 4, 
Philadelphia. ...Powelton, Sept 25, 28, 
Wattsburg.. .. Wattsbur g, Sept. 26, 27. 
DELAWARE, 
Newcastle.... Wilmington, 


MARYLAND. 

Frederick....Frederick, Oct 16, 19. 
¥ eon 
Greenbriar.... ........5 
Wheeling Island, Sept 11, ay 
GEORGIA, ' ~ 
Hancock....Sparta, Oct 16, 20. 
NORTH CAROLINA, 
Cumberland... .....-.-ssee0 
Macon....Franklin, Nov. . 
Sampson....Clinton, 
Wayne....Goldsboro, 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 

Vine-Growers’ Convention... Aiken, Aug. 21. 

KENTUCKY, 
Bourbon. ...Paris, Sept 4, 7. 
Clark.... Winchester, Aug 30, Sept 1, 
Harrison ...Cynthiana, Sept 18, 21. 
Warren.,.. Bowling Green, Sept 18, 20. 

TENNESSEE. 
Bedford. . .Shelbyville, Sept 18, 22, 

Giles....Pulaski, Oct 9, 13. 

na .. Trenton, Oct 10, 12, 
Maury.. "Columbia. Oct 1, 6. 
Marshall. ... Lewisburg, Sept 11, 14, 


Putnam ...Cookville, Oct 1, 4. 
RN coin acta die ed Oct 16, 20. 
Shelby. ..Memphis, Oct 9, 15. 
Sumner... Gallatin, Sept 17, 22. 
Smith. ...Rome, Sept 26, 26 
Warren. ...McMinnville, “Oct 9, 11, 
MISSOURI. 
Cole. ... Jefferson City, Oct 1, 6, 
Clay... Liberty, Oct 2, 7. 


Platte....Platte City, Sept 25, 30. 
Newark....Newark. Sept 3, 7. 
Lafayette.... Lexington, Oct 2, 6, 
Central District.... Boonville, Oct 1, 5 

*. District... Cape Girardeau, Oe il, 13, 
Howard, . ...Fayette, Aug 29, Sept 1. 
Osage....Linn, Oct 4, 5, 
Jackson....Independence, Sept 4, 9, 
Benton... reccerecorss Sept 23, 27, 
Saline... .Miami, Sept 4, 8 





yaaa 


Clinton’. 


.Pleasant Hill, Bent. pe, 7 
.Plattsburg, Sept 11, 14. 
Gasconade. r¥ .Hermann, Sept 5, 6. 
Franklin....Union, Oct 13, 15, 
Marion....Palmyra, Sept 17, 22. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

Liberty Chapel, Nov 1,3. 
Choctaw....Bankston, Nov 9, 10. 
Chickasaw....Okolona, Oct 23, 26. 
De Soto....Hernando, Oct 2, 6. 
Grenada....Grenada, Oct 30, Nov 2, 
Lowndes. ...Columbus, Oct 9, 12. 
Marshall. ...Holly Springs, Oct 2, 5. 
Monroe,... Aberdeen, Oct 16, 19. 
Oktibbehah....Starkville, Oct 23, 25. 
Pontotoc....Pontotoc, Oct 30, Nov 4, 
Scott....Hillsboro, Nov 7, 8. 
Warren.... Vicksburg, Oct 18. 
Jefferson....Rodney, Nov 6, 9. 
Leake....no Exhibition this year. 


Attala.... 


Franklin....Meadville, Oct 11, 13. 
Claiborne. ...Port Gibson, Nov 13, 16. 
Panola... .Panola, Nov 6, 8. 
Pike....Summit, Nov 7, 9. 


OHIO. 


Athens. ... Athens, Sept 25, 27. 
Adams. ...West Union, Sept 25, 28. 
Ashtabula.... Ashtabula, Sept 26, 28, 
Ashland... “Ashland, Oct 10, 12, 
Alliance.... Alliance, Sept 20, 22, 
Belleville ...Richland Co., Sept 24, 26. 


Brown, (Independent).. ‘Ripley, Sept 25, 28. 


Brown....Georgetown, Sept 4,7 

Butler. ... Hamilton, Oct 2, 5. 
Belmont....St. Clairsville, Sept 25, 28, 
Belmont....Belmont Co., Sept 18, 20, 
Conneaut... Ashtabula Co., Sept 27, 28. 
Carroll....Carroliton, Oct 2, 4. 


Clermont. ...Olive Branch, Sept 18, 20, 


Clermont....Bantam, Sept 11, 14. 
Crawford....Bucyrus, Oct 3, 5. 
Clarke. . Springfield, Oct 2, 5. 


. Urbana, Oct 9, 12. 
Clinton.. Ww jimington, Sept 18, 20. 
Columbiana. ...New- Lisbon, Sept 26, 23. 
Cuyahoga. ...Cleveland, Oct 2, 5 
Coshocton.. Coshocton, Oct i0, 11. 
Darke.. Greenville, Oct 2, 5. 
Defiance.... Defiance, Sept 19, 21. 
Delaware....Delaware, Sept 19, 21, 
Franklin....Madison, Sept 12, 20. 
Fairfield.... Lancaster, Oct 10, 12. 
Fayette. ...W ashington, Sept 5, 7. 
Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Association. . 
tabula, Sept 26. 28. 
Greene....Xenia, Sept 18. __® 


Cc hampaign.. 


:. Ash- 


Geauga.... Burton, Sept 25, 27. 
Geauga ( free)....Claridon, Oct, 3, 5. 
Gallia....Gallipolis, Sept 11, 12, 
Guernsey. ...Cambridge, Oct 27, 28. 
Hocking....Logan, Oct 3, 5. 
Harrison....Cadiz, Oct 3, 5. 
Huron. ... Norwalk, Oct 3, 5. 
Highland .... Hillsboro, Oct 2, 5 
Horse-Breeders’ Assn..... Clev veland, Sept 5, 7 
Hancock....Findley, Sept 27, 29, 
Jackson.. "Jackson, Sept 26, 28. 


Knox....Mt. Vernon, Sept 26, 28, 
Lake. ... Painesville, Oct 3, 5. 
Logan.... Bellefontaine, Oct 4, 7. 
Lawrence....Ironton, Oct 3, 5. 
Loraine....Elyria, Oct 3, 5. 
Licking.. “Newark, Oct 3, 5. 
Lucas. ...Toledo, Oct 3, 5. 
Mahoning. ...Canfield, Oct 2, 4, 
Medina....Medina, Sept 18, 20, 
Montgomery. ...Dayton, Sept 25, 28. 


Morgan....McConnelisville, Oct 3, 5. 
Miami.. .. Piqua, Sept 18, 21. 
Miami....Troy, Sept 21, 24. 
Morrow....Mt. Gilead, Oct 10, 12. 
Madison. ... Franklin Co., Sept 18, 20. 
Marion....Marion, Oct 3, 5 
Madison. ... London. Sept Ta, 21. 
Muskingum....Zanesville, nig 18, 22. 
Marlboro....Stark Co.. Sept 29. 
Orwell... . Ashtabula, Oct 1, 3. 
Paulding....Junction, Oct 25, 26, 


Preble....Eaton, Sept 18, 21, 


Portage.... Ravenna, Sept 5, 7 
Pickaway.. .Ciderville, 12, i4. 
Putnam. ...Ottawa, Oct 3, 5 
Philade!phia.. ‘Philadelphia. Sept 25, 28, 
Plymouth. ... Richland Co., Sept 26, 28, 
Richfield. ...Summit Co., Sept 26, 23. 
Richland.... Mansfield, Oct 2 3, 5. 
Ross....Chillicothe, Oct 3, 5. 
Seneca....Tiffin, Sept 3, 5. 
Summit.... Akron, Sept 2, 4, 

Scioto... Portsmouth, Sept 12, 14, 


Sandusky....Fremont, Oct 2, 4, 
Stark....Canton, Oct 4, 6. 
Salem....Columbiana Co., Sept 12, 14. 
Twinsburgh..  Twinsburgh, Ly 12, 14. 
Trumbull. ...W arren, Sept 1 
Tuscarawas....New Phitndelpbta, Sept 26, 28, 
Union.. Marysville, Sept 26, 28. 

Union, Greene Co...... Jamestown, Aug 29. 
Union Society. ...Cuyahoga Falls, Sept 5, 7. 
Vinton....McArthur, Sept 19, %), 
Warren....Lebanon, Sept 12, 14, 
Washington, ... Marietta, Oct 3, 5, 
Wayne....Wooster, Oct 3, 5, 

Wood... . Per: rysburgh, Oct 2, 2 

Wyandot.,,, Upper Redaks. Oct 10, 12 
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Williams. . am an, Oct 3, 5. Putnam....Greencastle, Sept 10, 14, WISCONSIN. 
Wellington... orain Co., Oct 10, 12. Park, ...Montezuma, Oct 3, 5. Ag. & Mech. Ass'n, Milwaukee, 
MICHIGAN. Posey....New Harmony, Oct 2, 5. Dodge....Juneau 
Ripley. ... Versailles, Sept 18, 20. ; 
le Creek, T Sept 26, 28. .; lowa.. -Dodeeville, 
perrien. Niles, Sept 26 Kush... Rushville, Sept 11, 14, Racine ...Union Grove, Sept 11, 18 
Rerrien. Niles, 8¢ Bent 6. Sullivan... Carlisle, Sept 36 38, | Winnebago. .. .Oshkosh, Sept 19, 20. 
Horse Show....Kalamazoo, Sept 11, 14 eemees: tadinart Gare 1, i. Waupaca....Wayauwega Village, Sept 13, 14 
i Do. Bite: ss 19, 21. Stenben. Angele. Oct 4 ie IOWA. 
ngham 27. Inion....Knightstown, pA , 
Kalamazoo.... Kalamazoo, Sept 25, 27. Union....Russelville, Sept 3, & maga W javeriy, Sept sm 6. 


Livingston. ... Howell, Sept 26, 27. 


Vermillion....Montezuma, Oct 2, 5. 


Delaware. ...Delhi, Sept 25, 27. 


Lenawee....Adrian, Sept 25, 27. Wells. ... Bluffton, Oct 2, 3. 9, 
Lapeer....Lapeer, Sept 25, 27. Warrick....Boonville, Oct 2, 6. Jockson.- re -Andrew. 1 Fese 19, 21 
Macouby..... eas Sons 25 a. Whitley... Columbia City, Oct 3, 5. Poweshiek. "Montezuma, Sept 22, 23. 
gy a . Pontiac, € ct 10, 12. Washington.. Salem. Sept ll, 14. W =. "i ndiemel Sept 2). 2 
t. Joseph. .Centreville, Sept 26, 28. Union.. . Goshen, S t 25, 28. arre a, 8 , 2). 
a me Lexington, — - a 2. Union... "Bridgeton, 8 pt 18, 21, MINNESOTA. 
Shiawassee... na, Sept 20, 21. 7s , 
Van Buren... -Paw raw. Sept 2138 4 ILLINOIS. Winona....W gg - 21. 
ashtenaw.. nn Arbor, Oct Adams.. uincy, Oct 2, 6 SAS. 
W actenaw. en Wayne Union....Ypsilanti, | Qarroll_ oe Carroll, Sept 17, 19. Breckenridge. ... Emporia. 
Oct 12. 2 Champlain... .Urbana, ‘Sept CALIFORNIA 
INDIANA. Cass... Virginia. Sept 4, 7. . . 
Allen....Fort Wayne, Sept 19, 21. Dupage.... Wheaton, Sept 26, 28. San Joaquin... Stockton, Aug 28. 
Clark....Charlestown, Sept 12, 14. Hancock....Carthage, Sept 19, 21, UPPER CANADA. 
Decatur....Greensburg, Sept 18, 23. Henry....Cambridge, Oct. 3, 5. North Wellington....Fergns, Oct 9 
Dearborn....Lawrenceburg, Sept 10, 11, Jo Daviess....Galena, Sept. 11, rit, ° +» CTEDS, . 
Elkhart Co., Union....Goshen, Knox.... Knoxville, Sept 25, LOWER CANADA. 
Fayette....Connersville, oot S 4, 7. Kane....Geneva, Brome. ...Knowlton, Sept 13. 


Fulton... ..Rochester, Oct 12, 1 Lee. .Dixon, Oct 1, 5. 


Compton. ...Eaton Corner, Sept 27. 


Fountain. .Attica Oct 10, 12. Lake. ... Liberty, Oct 2, 3. Huntingdon. ... Huntingdon, Sept 25. 
Gibson....Princeton, Oct 9, 12. La Salle. ...Ottawa, Sept. 25, 28. Laprairie. ...St. Constant, Sept 20. 
Jasper.. “Rensselaer, Sept 26, Livingston.... Pontiac, Sept 18, 20, Levis. ... Notre Dame de la Victoire, Oct 2 
Kosciusko. ... Warsaw, Oct 3, 5, Monroe....Waterloo, Oct 16, 18. Maskinonge....River du Loup, Oct 2. 


Laporte. . Laporte, pepe 19, 20, 


Lawrence. ... Bedford, 4 4, Macon....Decatur, Oct 


Miami,.. _.Peru, Sept 26, 28. Ogle.. . Oregon, Sept 2 ~~ 2. 


Monroe....Bloomington, Sept 4, 6, Pike... . Pittsfield, 
Morgan....Centerton, S 5 





Noble....Albion, Oct. 3, 4 


. Tazewell. 
Orange....Livonia, Oct 8, 13, 


2 


Macoupin....Carlinville, Oct 2, 5. 


ct 2,4 
- 25, 28. Rock Island. . “Rock Island, Sept 19, 21. 

Montgomery....Crawfordsville, Sept 18, 21. Scott....Winchester, Oct 2, 4 

.. Tremont, Sept 2%, 28. Shefford....W aterloo, Sept 19. 

Woodford. ...Metamora, Sept 19, 21. 


Montcalm. ...8t. Ligouri, Oct 3. 

1, 5. Montreal. ... Montreal, Aug 24, 25. 
Ottawa.. Aylmer, Sept 27. 

Pontiac. ...Clarendon Center, Oct. 4. 
Rinouski....St. Germain, Aug 28. 

St. Johns....St. Johns, Sept 27. 





Stanstead. . .. Magog, Sept 15. 








Wheat, Oats, &c., in New-Hampshire. 





While I was at New-Haven last February, Mr. WELLS 
of that place, presented me with about an ounce of 
Alfalfa or Lucern seed, and sometime subsequent Mr. 
Goopa.e, Secretary of the State Ag. Society of Maine, 
forwarded to me about the same quantity of Alsike or 
Sweedish clover seed. These seeds were sown on the 
20th of last April, on one corner of a field, with the 
English Potato Oat. After the oats were harrowed in, 
the Lucern and Alsike clover were sown. The balance of 
the field, just half an acre, was sown with timothy, and 
northern clover seed in the hull; then the ground well 
rolled. The result of the whole matter is, I have got a 
splendid piece of oats, the tallest of which are plump 
seven feet high; also a capital catch of timothy and 
clover. Some of the Alsike clover is headed out, being 
24 feet high, and the same with the Lucern, although | 
shaded by these tall oats. Up to yesterday (Aug. 13th), 
with the exception of two or three square rods, the oats 
over the whole piece stood as straight as cane poles; but 
a heavy shower last evening, accompanied with a strong | 
south wind, has prostrated that portion of the field where 
the oats were the heaviest, say six feet and over in 
height; but as they are about fit to harvest, they will not 
be gr eatly injured, if I can secure them within a reason- 
able time. 

I have just received the “ Rural New Yorker” of Aug. 
11, in which the editor says “‘the oat crop is very heavy 
here abouts,” and adds, ‘‘ among the samples presented 
us of late, some heads of the Black Main variety, grown 
on the farm of Judge Wm. Buell of Gates, near this 
city, which are decidedly extra in both size and weight. 
Several of the heads measure from eleven to twelve 
inches in length.” Inclosed I forward a head of oats 
grown on my farm, measuring seventeen inches! A 
trifle a-head of Judge Buell’s “‘ decidedly extra” oats. 

In the same Rural, Mr. L. A. Beebe of Lima, tells of 
his sowing some of the Dayton wheat, side by side, in the 
same field with the Mediterranean, and thinks it will yield 
from the same straw one-third more. A head of the 
Dayton was found to contain thirty kernels, while the 
Mediterranean has only twenty. 

Messrs. Editors, is thirty kernals of wheat in a head 
considered extra in western New-York? I have just rub- 
bed out sixty-five kernels of wheat from a head of Gen. 
Harmon's “improved white Flint wheat,” and I have a 
dozen other varieties that will shell out over thirty kernels 
to the head. 





With this I forward two heads each of the Early Noe, 
improved white Flint, early Japan, Michigan Tuscany, 
and white Blue stem. Will you oblige by rubbing out 
and counting the grains of each variety, and give the 
result in connection with this? You will see the midge 
has injured the crop somewhat. Last week I earried a 
grist of the white Flint to the mill; no toll was taken, 
and the yield of flour was 50 |bs., and of as good a quality 
as Haxall’s best brands. The wheat weighed 66 lbs. per 
bushel, and I am very happy in saying that there are 
scores of farmers in this town that have grown fine crops 
of winter wheat the present season, and the spring sown 
is suver-extra. Levi Bartierr. 

W arner, N. H., Aug. 14, 1860. 


We have complied with our correspondent’s request, 
and find that the heads of Michigan Tuscany contain 70 
and 63 kernels—the Early Japan, 53 and 56—Gen. Har- 
mon’s White Flint, 53 and 55—White Blue Stem, 38 and 
42—and the Early Noe, 25 and 28 kernels each. Pretty 
good for New-Hampshire! The Tuscany, White Flint, 


| and Blue Stem are very fine samples of wheat. 


2s-s 
ie Ml 


DRAINING HILL-SIDES. 


“There is much upland,” says the Boston Cultivator, 
“‘that only requires to have the water taken away from it, 
to become at once and permanently productive in the 
most valuable crops. Such are frequently the sides of 
large hills, where the water soaks slowly throngh the soil 
near the surface. These water-soaked spots may be known 
by the tendency to produce rushes, and such bushes as 
grow in swamps. From their position in regard to retain- 
ing the wash of other parts of the field, these spots are 
often comparatively rich, comprising a proper mixture of 
the mineral and vegetable elements.” 

Such situations cannot be drained by open drains; they 
allow a large portion of the water to run in from the sur- 
face, which thus washes in the finer and richer portions of 
the soil. Underdrains laid with tile or stone should be 
provided, and carefully covered, so that no water can enter 
them except by filtration, and then the soil will retain the 
principal fertilizing matters, and prove very productive in 
almost any crop. 
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[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 
WHEAT GROWING AND THE MIDGE. 


Messrs. Epirors—We have another good crop of wheat 
in Western New-York, and to all farmers of an observing 
and investigating turn of mind, it is a good subject of in- 
quiry why we raise so much better wheat now than we did 
from three to six or seven years ago. And what is the 
reason the midge has not destroyed it for two or three sea- 
sons back, as they did during the years before referred to ? 
The usual answer to this question is, that farmers sow 
early kinds of wheat on good wheat land, and put it in 
weil, and in good season. This is all true as far as it goes, 
but in my opinion it does not cover the whole ground. 
That is, though it may give some of the principal reasons 
why wheat does well, it by no means gives all of them, 


‘ One of the principal reasons why the midge has de- 
stroyed but little wheat during the last two years, may be 
found in the fact that we have had early seasons. That 
not only wheat, but as a general thing, all other crops 
have been much earlier than they had for some years be- 
fore; so that wheat by heading out some two weeks or 
more earlier than it had for some years before, got tlie 
start of the midge, and, where other things were favora- 
ble, made a fine crop. 

The influence of different seasons in favoring or pre- 
venting the operations of the midge, may perhaps be bet- 
ter understood by refefring to the manner in which they 
first made their appearance and commenced the destruc- 
tion of wheat in this vicinity. They were first found ina 
few late heads near the fences, but not early enough, nor 
enough of them to do much damage. The next year they 
were a little earlier and more of them, and so continuing 
to make their appearance earlier and to destroy more and 
more each year, until there was but very little wheat that 
escaped their ravages, and the prevailing opinion in this 
section seemed to be, that we would have to stop raising 
wheat. But what now seems to be generally forgotten, is 
the fact that while the midge was the most destructive, we 
lud very late seasons; that wheat was not ready to har- 
vest until nearly or quite the first of August, and that we 
were able to raise but very little wheat until the seasons 
changed, and wheat headed out some two weeks or more 
earlier than it had for several years before. Nor does the 
fact seem to be very generally considered and understood, 
that the change two years ago was not a gradual one. In- 
stead of a moderate change of a few days each year, which 
tlie midge would be likely to keep pace with, the season 
in 1858 was some two weeks or more earlier than it had 
been for some years before; and that this, together with 
the fact that last season was a little earlier than the year 
before, and that this has been a few days earlier than the 
last, accounts for the continued good crops of wheat that 
have been grown, notwithstanding the midge have made 
their appearance a few days earlier each year. 

This brings us to the consideration of a fact, that seems 
to be almost entirely ignored or forgotten by the farmers 
of Western New-York, which is, that we cannot always 
expect early seasons. That svoner or later, and in all 
probability before many years, they will take a turn; 
that the change may be a sudden one like that two years 
ago, with this exception, that the season may be some 
two weeks or more later instead of earlier. And that 
when we consider this in connection with the fact that the 
midge continues to make their appearance several days 
earlier each year, than they did the preceding one, there 
would certainly seem to be sufficient reason for farmers to 
hesitate and be cautious in going into the cultivation of 
wheat very extensively, And to fear that sooner or later, 
perhaps another year, a very late spring may cause wheat 
to be very late in heading out, which would be very likely 
to result in its entire destruction. But if—when we have 





another turn in the seazons—the change is a gradual one, 
the result will be much the same, with this exception, that 
it will be a little more gradual for a year or two. But 
with the midge coming a little earlier each year, and the | 





season gradually getting later, it cannot be many years 
before wheat will be mostly destroyed. So that in any 
case we cannot reasonably expect to be free from their 
ravages many years. Hence, it will be well for wheat 
growers in midge infested sections, to remember that no 
one can tell how soon a change in the seasons may ex- 
pose their wheat to destruction. 

Another thing worth noticing in relation to raising 
wheat is, the general, in fact almost uniformly heavy crops 
that have been grown for the last few years. This is more 
especially worthy of remark the present season, as the lat- 
ter part of the winter and first half of t&e spring, were in 
consequence of a very unusual and Jong continued term of 
freezing and thawing weather, very unfavorable for the 
crop. This heavy growth of wheat may be accounted for, 
by the fact that the land had not been in wheat in five or 
six, and perhaps in many instances, seven or eight years, 
and as a general thing had been seeded down the most of 
that time, thus giving it a good long time to rest and re- 
cover from previous exhaustion. To which perhaps, it 
may be well to add, that in consequence of the cessation 
of wheat raising, more land has been seeded to grass, 
more stock kept, and more manure made and applied than 
evef before. 

Now all of this, in my opinion, goes to show that it is 
better policy for the farmer not to sow wheat very exten- 
sively, but by giving his land a good chance, and cultiva- 
ting and manuring well. what he does sow, raise heavy 
crops. Another advantage in this course is, that good, 
heavy wheat is almost always earlier, and less liable to be 
injured by the midge, than a poor crop. And should we 
sooner or later, as most likely we shall, have late adverse 
seasons in which the midge is very destructive, there will 
be a great deal less loss in labor, seed, and the use of the 
land, than there would be were farmers to return to their 
old practice of making wheat their main dependence. 

Western New-York, 1860. P. F. 

e@e-@ 
[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 
ABOUT WHEAT. 


Eps. Co. Gent.—Farming on a small scale, I have only 
the experience of a small farmer to give; but, as this 
experience can be applied to more extensive operations, 
it may not be out of place to give it publicity. My pre- 
sent communication will have reference to a crop of wheat 
of the last year’s growth. It consisted of about one and a 
half acres on a gravelly soil. The ground was fitted by 
raising a crop of peas, which was harvested in August, 
after which the land was plowed about ten inches deep, 
and then covered with well rotted manure; a part from 
an old chip yard, and the remainder from a heap of barn- 
yard manure which had been moved and shoveled over 
sufficiently to secure its rotting. 

The manure on the land was thoroughly dragged so 
as to be mixed with the soil, and the wheat sowed about 
the 5th of September. The crop has just been harvested 
and housed; and the result, so far as known, is thirteen 
hundred and fifty bundles of plump, clean wheat of the 
Mediterranean kind. 

Ido not think it as well filled as in some instances, 
owing perhaps to its lodging early. By the bye, is not the 
Mediterranean too much given to lodge, when sown on 
highly cultivated Jand? I infer this may be so from a re- 
mark of J. Johnston, in a communication in your paper 
of the 26th inst. In speaking of the Missouri May wheat 
and of Soules, both of which were heavy crops on the part 
of his farm sold last year, he says: “if Mediterranean had 
been sown on the same field, the wheat would have been 
down flat, while now, none of it is down,” 


This remark, in connection with my experience with 
the Mediterranean the last year, would lead me to prefer 
some other kind to this, if I were to sow on highly en- 
riched soils. I will only add, that Iam in favor of sur- 
face manuring for wheat if we desire the greatest benefit 
to the incoming crop. I have no doubt that in the case 
given above, it more than doubled the amount raised from 
the given field. 8, w.R. Clinton, July 30, 1860, 
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Yuquiries and Answers. 


New Rocnertte Biackserry.— What is the latest ex- 
perience with this berry, and in other places than where first 
raised? B.B.”’ [The only complaint we have heard is 
sourness or a want of good flavor, in some localities or seasons 
Although not equal to some varieties, we have pevertheless 
found the fruit very agreeable, and possessing an important 
advantage in being less seedy than any other sort. When 
properly cultivated, pinched back and pruned, it is enormous- 
ly productive. We have just examined a few bushes, with a 
view to answering this inquiry, and selecting a single cate, 
three feet and a half high, counted 327 berries on it. Others 
appeared to be as productive. The size of well grown berries 
is about an inch long, and three-fourths in diameter. These 
bushes are now growing their third summer since planting. } 


Hay-Spreaping Macaing.—‘'Can you inform me the 
value of Stoddard’s Hay Spreader?’ We have no knowledge 
of this machine, other than from the examination of the cut 
which has appeared in some of the agricultural papers. It 
does not appear to be essentially different from the hay- 
spreader which has been long used in England, and which we 
figured and described many years ago in the CuLtTIyaToR, 
from an imported one which had been tested in Western New- 
York. Inthe moist climate of England it is of mvure value 
than here. It is a heavy, costly, complex machine, and the 
imported ones were soon thrown aside. They would be now 
of still less value since mowing machines are so generally 
used, and which leave the grass evenly distributed over the 
surface. 


Cuerries.—I have a fine lot of dwarf cherries. Will they 
bear higher culture than cherries on Mazzard stocks? Has 
the Gov. Wood cherry proved to be a superior variety? B. 
Humboldt Co., Cal. [Cherry trees will grow about as vigor- 
ously on Mahaleb stocks as on the common or Mazzard root, 
and should be properly cultivated, but not much enriched. In 
the west, where the heart varieties fail, the Mahaleb will only 
partially prevent the evil, or in but a slight degree— but the 
Morello and Duke cherries, worked on the Mahaleb, succeed 
finely, and may be very freely cultivated. The Gov. Wood 
proves to be one of the very best sorts grown. 


Ice Hovse.—What is the best method of constructing an 
ice house in the open air? We have a building in the house 
cellar, made for that purpose, and we have but one objection 
to it, which is this: If it is ever so well packed, in the best 
season. and with the best of ice, the ice is sure to lose its visi- 
bility before the close of dog days, the time it is most desired. 
Will the editors, or some of the readers of the Co. Gent. or 
CULTIVATOR, propose a remedy? I. W.Sansporn. Lyndon, 
Vt. [We cannot inform our correspondent the reason of the 
disappearance of his ice, without knowing the size of the vault, 
mode of packing, thickness of sawdust, facilities for ventila- 
tion, aod manner of drainage. The latter is very important, 
and must be so that the water shall immediately-pass off as 
the ice melts, and must at the same time prevent the cold 
air, which settles downward, from passing off also, else the 
warm air will flow in from above, and the current thus pro- 
duced will melt the ice rapidly. The size of the vault must 
be large enough to hold a good supply, and to keep a cold 
mass large enough to prevent access of warmth to the inner 

rtions. Six or seven feet square is as small as will answer. 

he sawdust should surround the ice a foot in thickness, either 
in the exterior and permanent walls of the ice house, or with- 
in the walls, or both. The ice must be sawed in blocks of uni- 
form size, so as to be packed in a solid mass. Ventilation of 
the upper part of the house is essential, to prevent beating. 
Sawdust may be applied so thick or copiously as to heat and 
do injury. Anunmatched board bottom, with the small cracks 
between the boards to allow the escape of water, and then six or 
eight inches of sawdust, we have found to make good drain- 
age. The sawdust must be packed even and solid—ice is 
often rapidly lost by the sawdust being too loose, and adwit- 
ting currents of warm air as the cold air flows out below. An 
ice house above ground is best, is more accessible in every re- 
spect, and may be far more easily filled. It is usual to make 
simply double board walls, with a space of ten inches or a 
foot, filled with well rammed tan or sawdust ; in which case a 
few inches of sawdust inside the walls, and surrounding the 
ice, will be sufficient. But we have seen ice kept in the best 
manner packed in nothing but a board shanty, without double 
walls, care being taken to pack a wall of sawdust a foot thick 
on every side. Fora family of about eight persons we have 
an abundant supply of ice furnished by means of a house eight 
feet hy ten outside, (eight feet high,) and six hy eight feet 
inside. It has two double doors, one for entering above when 











| the vault is nearly full, and the other lower down, for passin 


in “<3 it is nearly empty. Three or four loads of ice wil 
fill it. 

Grain Binpers.—Mr. Hawk of Richland Co., 0., inquires 
of the operation of the binders attached to reaping machines. 
“ Sherwood’s Grain Binder”? enables one man to take eare of 
the grain ag fast as cut by the reaper, (say ten acres per day,) 
in good order. It is bound by a fine wire on the platform, 
with very little scattering, giving the attendant plenty of time 
for the operation, and saving at least the labor of three hands 
otherwise required. nw. Monroe Co. N. Y. 


Joist Worm 1n Rye—Tue Bariey Fiy.—We learn from 
various sources that the rye crop of the New-England States 
is suffering very materially the present season from the j:int 
worm, which causes it tocrinkle down and fill very imperfect- 
ly, or not at all. The stalks effected have enlarged joints or 
bunches near them, in which a maggot is found, which, the 
next season, hatches into a fly, which is the insect originating 
the mis-hief. A similar fly has been very prevalent in bar- 
ley in this State, discouraging its culture, but we believe that 
in some instances this season, where this grain has heretofore 
suffered much from this insect, very early sown barley has 
almost entirely escaped, while the late sown is almost ruined 
We should be glad to learn whether this is generally the case. 

Niagara Co., N. Y. B. 

StaBLe Froors, &c.—I wish to inquire what will mak¢ 
the best floor for stables in a basement story. There is plenty 
of timber at hand, stone and gravel. I intend to make stan- 
tials, as it is recommended by many. Will some one give me 
the description and the method of fastening all at a time? 
Perhaps Mr. Bartiett can give the Shaker plan. The rest 
of my stables are stalls with cbains, which I thought the best 
plan, but I want to keep up with the times. H. P. Norron. 


Lanestrotna’s Bee-Hive.— Can you, or any of your corres- 
pondents, inform me through the columns of your paper, what 
the right of using Langstroth’s patent movable frame hive 
co-ts? Also the cost of constructing them compared with those 
described in the Register of Rural Affairs of 1858. Apis. 


Smut 1x WHeat—Brinine AnD Limtne.—I have often 
seen the statement that to soak seed wheat in brine, and then 
coat it with fresh slaked lime, would prevent the appearance 
of smut in the future crop, but in my case, the present year, 
it proves no preventive. Last year J saw very litle, if any, 
smut in my spring wheat; this year, though the seed was 
brined and limed, it is quiteabundant. Perhaps it may have 
prevailed in the China Tea variety, procured of a neighbor, 
which I mixed with my own Black Sea, and brined mainly 
with a view to float out the oats, barley, and light grains of 
wheat found therein. What causes smut, and is there any 
other remedy save to sow seed perfectly free from it? Trro 

Tre Birps.— Could you or any of your readers tell through 
the CuLtivaror what will prevent the birds from picking 
strawberries, currants and raspberries ; any information would 
be gratefully received by many. A. G. 

Breap.—You have published a number of recipes for mak- 


| ing bread, but none that I have seen for making it from un- 


bolted wheat flour. Will not some one tell us something 
about it? w. Circleville, O. 

Goop Pump.—I notice a correspondent in the Co. Genr. of 
the 19th inst., makes inquiry for a good well or cistern pump. 
I would refer bim to Young’s Rotary Pump, being, in my 
opinion, the best in use. It does not lift with an endless chain, 
as I suppose to be the case with the one in use by your cor- 
respondent. I am not mechanic enough to deseribe it, but I 
feel assured that it would be free from the great objection to 
force and suction pumps, also the endless chain pump; it is 
not liable to get out of order, in fact it looks as if it would 
work for an age without repair. It is immersed entirely un- 
der the water, and is its own lubricator—has no valves or 
stuffing boxes, no chambers to be kept air-tight, and as it is 


| under water is not liable to injury by frost, and wastes suf- 
| ficient water to empty the pipe before the water would freeze 


in it. I think it is the invention of Wm. A. Young of Char- 
lotte, N.C. B.c. Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Iron WeEp.—Would say to “ P. D.,” the mode of killing 
iron weed on pasture grounds that I have practiced or known, 
is to cut them down repeatediy, and not allow them to seed 
or even blossom. Jf persevered in, I think this method will 
ultimately eradicate them. If there isanother more efficient 
and expeditious way of killing them, other than with the 
plow, I would like to become acquainted with it. J. M. 

Deerfield, Va. 

Rerininc Wine.— How much isinglass is required to refine 
one gallon of wine? When should it be putin? I. [Wil 
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some of our-wine making readers please give us the desired 
information. | 


A Barn-Yarp Pume.—I have a well in my barn-yard 
forty feet deep, and would very much like to hear of a good 
practical pump for it. Something not liable to get out of 
order, anti-freezing, and constructed perhaps upon the lift 
and force principle. Have you, within the commonwealth of 
New-York, such a pump for a farmer? My well is required 
to serve 50 to 60 head of cattle and horses, and has ample 
water for that purpose. I have been using the endless chain 
pumps, after taking out the common stock pumps twice, and 
throwing them aside, as not answering, from the buckets and 
their leathers wearing out so rapidly. My farm hands think 
there must be, er ought to be, some pump invented for this 
purpose, that would save their arms from the almost endless 
erank-turning which the endless chain pump demands of 
them.— Brandywine, Delaware. [Cowing & Co. of Seneca 
Falls, N. Y., make an excellent forcing pump, which has been 
found valuable for deep wells, where large quantities of water 
are required—and they can doubtless give all the information 
required. We have seen also a strong recommendation of a 
forcing pump manufactured by J. M. Edney, 147 Chambers 
street, N. Y., but we do not know personally its quality. For 
smaller quantities, Winegar’s elevator, figured and described 
on p. 272 of the Country GENTLEMAN, vol. ix, answers a 
good purpose. ] 

MAnurinG Trees AND VEGETABLES.—Shall I apply to my 
young fruit trees this fall, clear manure or a compost? If 
the latter, what should be its composition? I apply the 
kitchen and chamber slops and the washing suds to my yeung 
trees. Is it right? How shall I prepare the contents of a 
privy to render it suitable for fertilizing my garden? Is 
there any truth in the assertion that vegetables raised on 
ground fertilized with human excrements, are unhealthy ? 
J. 1. F. Middletown, N. Y. [Unfermented manure does 
well when applied in the fall as a top-dressing to trees. The 
rains and melting snows dissolve a portion and carry fertility 
down among the roots. In the spring the remainder may be 
spaded in, if the soil is light, or left near or at the surface, if 
it is heavy. When manure is applied more nearly in contact 
with the roots, it should be old or decayed, or in the form of 
compost. The best compost, for general purposes, and for 
common soils, is a well rotted mixture of yard or stable ma- 
nure and muck or turf, with a small portion (say a twentieth) 
of ashes. The slops mentioned are good for trees—but care 
must be taken to apply them properly, that is, not at the foot, 
of the trunk, where the tree does not want them, but over the 
surface as far as the small roots extend, which is usually about 
as far from the trunk, each way, as the height of the tree. 
Frequent or daily applications of coal ashes to vaults, will 
destroy all the bad odor, and form the whole into a good com- 
post, that may be easily and comfortably shovelled out. In 
the absence of coal ashes, thoroughly dried muck, or pulver- 
ized charcoal, if in sufficient quantity, will answer a good 
purpose. There must be enough of either material to render 
the contents dry and pulverable. There is no truth in the as- 
sertion that night-soil grows unhealthy vegetables. The com- 
plete decay and decomposition of the manure takes place, 
and totally new compounds are formed, so that, through a 
wonderful provision of Creative Wisdom, decayed and feetid 
matter is converted into the most beautiful and delicate 
structures of vegetable tissue—into pure vegetables, delicious 
fruits, and into blushing and fragrant flowers.] 


Pears on Quince—Peacues on Piums.—l. Can the pear 
be successfully propagated by root-grafting on the Angers 
quince roots, instead of budding? [Experiments have gener- 
ally been unsuccessful.]—2. Is not the peach, when worked 
on plum stocks, more hardy, and does it not blossom later in 
spring than upon its own roots? On our lowest grounds, such 
as ‘creek bottems,’’ the peach crop is more liable to be de- 
stroyed by spring frosts than on high land; hence we wish to 
learn if we cannot succeed better with peaches on low ground 
by working on plum stocks. [The peach is a little more 
dwarfed and rendered slightly hardier on plum stocks—simi- 
lar to the effects of a hard soil and moderate cultivation—but 
the difference is slight. lt is much more important to select 
elevated sites, out of the reach of valley frosts.]}—3. At what 
height should the plum stock be “ budded”’ or grafted? A. 
Bascock. Union Co., Jil. [Near, or within a few inches of 
the ground.]} 


A New Weep.—Enclosed I send you a weed that I should 
like to know the name of. It is a very bad weed, and it is 
spreading fast in this vicinity, and where it grows it runs out 
the grass, and where the land is plowed the more rank it 
grows. Now if you can give me any information in regard 





to this weed, and the best mode of destroying it, through 
your paper, it will be thankfully received. Wma. Buake ty. 
Bloomville. [The plant forwarded appears to be a species of 
Vernonia, which we are not acquainted with, and we cannot 
therefore give the best mode of extirpation. ] 


New RocuetLe BLAcKkBERRY.—Can you inform me the time 
to plant Lawton Blackberry seed, and how much seed to the 
acre, and the price per pound for the seed? M. B. Oviarr. 
Euclid, O. [We are not aware that the seed is offered in 
market. It should be mixed with slightly moist sand soon 
after washing out—and should be sown late in autumn in rich 
garden mould, buried half an inch to an inch deep, according 
to the porosity or heaviness of the soil. After one or two 
years growth, plants may be set out in rows six or eight feet 
apart, and four or five feet in the row, and kept constantly 
cultivated, and properly pinched in in summer. As new va- 
rieties will thus be produced, most of them will probably be 
inferior to the genuine Rochelle, miscalled the Lawton. The 
genuine plants are obtained only from the root.] 


Disease IN CATAWBA GRAPES.—You will find inclosed 
some diseased Catawba grapes. I lost them last year by the 
same disease. The cause, and a remedy, would be thank- 
fully received through the columns of Tae CuLTIVATor. 
Cuartes Mason. Sterling Hill, Ct. [The disease is pro- 
bably the rot, so destructive to the Catawba grape at the 
west. We do not know a remedy, although a well drained 
subsoil is generally regarded as most likely to be free from it.] 


PeavinE Ciover.—I see a notice of the peavine clover. 
Can I get some in the city of New-York? If so, of whom? 
B.c. [It can probably be procured of J. M. Thorburn & Co. 
of New-York.] . 

Barren RaspBperry Piants.—I wish to ask in refer- 
ence to my white raspberry. A year ago last fali I set out 
quite a quantity, and was very particular in taking them up. 
They scarcely wilted, but grew right on, blossomed last sum- 
mer, but no berry’; this season they were and are very fine 
and rank, bloomed finely, but not a berry, but instead a kind 
of cup—rather a depression than swelling berry. They were 
taken from a neglected patch said to be of a good kind, but 
as I since learned had never borne. Please tell me if the 
male and female blossom are on the same stalk? I fear they 
are all males. Or can you tell if anything can be done with them 
except cutting them down. J. 8. Woop. Lansing, Mich. 
[The raspberry usually has perfect flowers—some varieties have 
badly developed ones in unfavourable localities—this may be 
the case with the plants set out by our correspondent. With 
some partially fruiting sorts, summer pruning will assist pro- 
ductiveness that is, pinching off the ends of the new shoots or 
canes when three or four feet high. The result will be visi- 
ble another year. We would recommend him to procure 
Brinckle’s Orange, and perhaps Fastolff, Knevett’s Giant, 
and Franconia. The first is very prolific—the others usually 
nearly as much so. They should be laid down and slightly 
covered in winter with an inch of earth—a precaution that 
will often give good crops when otherwise there would be few 
or none.] 

Osace ORANGE FROM LAyeRs.—Can you inform me 
through Tue CuLtivator if the Osage Orange will root by 
laying—also the best means for causing plants to root that are 
backward to do so, as it is of great importance where plants 
have missed and others cannot be got to grow for the shade 
of the old ones—also the best size and shape of bee-hives, 
with the best information on their management. A Sus- 
SCRIBER. Apanoose, Jil. [The Osage Orange may be raised 
from layers, by bending down the young and fresh growing 
shoots; covering in little trenches made for the purpose with 
a few inches of earth, and then bringing the end of each shoot 
in an upright position. It is much cheaper and easier to raise 
from seed. It is hard to fill gapes in hedges—the young 
plants are overshadowed. Pains should be taken in starting 
a hedge, to set out none but good evenly selected plants. In 
order to get the desired information on bees fully, procure 
Quinby’s book, which is sent by mail for one dollar. 


Porato Bue.—Will you inquire through the columns of 
THE CuLtivator, what will destroy the bug known as the 
potato bug? I planted four acres in potatoes early in Feb- 
ruary, and about the time they began to bloom, thousands of 
these striped bugs, that go in schools, took possession of the 
lot and stripped them of every particle of verdure. I have 
used lime and ashes, but nothing that I have been able to 
discover will stop their ravages. E. DasnieLi. Tenn. 

Pits.—Nearly a year ago some one in your columns, pro- 
mised to give us some directions for the construction of pits 
for the reception of tender plants in winter. Isn’t it about 
time he was doing it? w. Ohio, 
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HORTICULTURAL SUGGESTIONS. 


Cultivators, who gave close attention to their trees, 
grounds, and gardens, early in the season, frequently for- 
get many important operations of a minor character at 
this season of the year. An occasional reminder may 
therefore be useful. 

Manure is the mainspring of successful growth; make 
ample provision therefore for a full supply, thoroughly 
prepared by composting. A famous horticultural estab- 
lishment, where nothing scarcely ever fails to grow and 
flourish, keeps one man constantly employed, with neces- 
sary assistants, year in and year out, in manufacturing and 
mixing fine composts of various kinds. 

Record the names of young or newly set fruit trees in 
orchards and gardens. Label them distinetly, and regis- 
ter them in a book kept on purpose. Planters are often 
careless until the trees bear, and then they would gladly 
know the names, but cannot find them. 

Weeds are apt to be overlooked at this time, and 
allowed to ripen seeds enough for another whole season 
of labor in extirpating them. Remember, it is easier to 
dig and destroy one weed now, than a thousand next 
year. Cabbages, root crops, nursery rows, &c., should 
therefore be kept thoroughly cleaned. 

Blackberries and Raspberries should have the old 
canes cut out, that have done bearing, allowing the new 
canes for next year’s crop a better opportunity for matur- 
ing and hardening. 

' Grapes, to keep well, should be well ripened. The 
main stalk of the bunch, of the Isabella, for example, 
should have changed té purple, as an indication of full 
maturity. This full maturity, in the Northern States, can 
be only attained by rich and good culture and proper 
pruning. The thick brush of neglected vines bear smaller 
grapes, with half-ripened, acid flavor, and green stalks— 
these will freeze more easily than fully ripened specimens, 


and wilt if too dry, or decay if too wet, much sooner than 
those handsomely matured. 


Tomatoes keep in bottles or cans more perfectly than 
any .other fruit, and with simple preparation, or brief 
cooking. Lay in a good supply early, while the fruit is 
high-flavored with summer suns. 

Sow Lettuce and Spinach for early spring use. A 
snowbank makes an excellent covering for them during 
winter, and they may therefore be sown where snow is 
expected to accumulate, with the previous addition of 
brush and coarse litter, and evergreen boughs. Lettuce 
may be had very early in the spring by transplanting 
these wintered plants into the hotbed as soon as made. 
They will be fit to use in a few days, two or three weeks 
before hotbed plants sown from seed. 

Seeds, of vegetables and flowers, should be gathered as 
they ripen, wrapped in papers, carefully marked ; adding 
the year, and placed in a dry drawer or on a shelf. Such 
seeds as do not readily shell out should be placed on 
spread newspapers, in a garret or on a broad shelf, and 
allowed to remain there for a few days, or longer, as 
required. 

Strawberries, not already set out, should be left till 
next spring, as they cannot grow much after the present 
time, and will be in danger of being thrown out or de- 
stroyed by the frost of winter. 

Peers should be picked a week before they would fully 
ripen on the tree, and placed in drawers or dark boxes 
to mature. They will thus color finer, ripen more deli- 
ciously, and those liable to rot at the core, be far less 








liable to this disaster. There are very few pears that are 
not made better by such treatment. The Bartlett, by 
keeping it in a dark drawer for a week, will often present 
a brilliant carmine cheek, when otherwise a faint brownish 
shade only would be seen. The Bartlett will ripen well 
in this way, even if picked before fully grown; the Eng- 
lish Jargonelle, always rotten at the core if matured on 
the tree, becomes a good pear by honse ripening. 

On the other hand, a peach is never good unless fully 
matured on the tree. 

Peach trees and late growing kinds may be budded as 
long as the bark will peel freely. The ligatures of buds 
already inserted, should be removed before they cut into 
the bark by the increased growth of the stock. 

Seeds of fruit trees, gathered for planting, must be pre- 
served with some moisture, and not allowed to become 
very dry, or they will vegetate tardily. This is especially 
necessary with cherry stones, which must be mixed with 
moist sand or peat, within a few days after taken from the 
fruit; and other seeds, as of apple, plum, pear, &c., are 
better if kept moderately moist, till subjected to frost in 
winter. Novices often fail to raise chestnuts and horse- 
chestnuts, because they allow the exterior shell to become 
dry, or partly so. 

Ground for the spring planting of fruit trees, should 
be prepared in ample season—by underdraining if neces- 
sary, deep plowing, subsoiling, applying manure or com- 
post, &c., as the case may require. 

7ee 


TREE ROSES. 


Messrs. Enirors—Can you inform me what kind of a 
stock roses are budded upon to make Standard or Tree 
Roses? Give the whole “ modus operandi” of doing it, 
&c. Also what kind of plants should be in a small flower- 
garden, three rods long by two rods wide, to have a fine 
display of flowers during the summer months? Is a 
Peeonia the same as what is called “‘ Piney ” in the country ? 

Georgetown, O. J. C. Harney. 

The best stocks to bud for tree roses, are strong growing 
kinds which do not sucker. The hardier sorts of the 
Prairie rose, if first made to grow upright, do well for 
this purpose. A large number may be kept in an upright 
position by tying to a horizontal rod at proper hight. The 
Boursalts sucker too much. This is also the chief objec- 
tion to the Manetti, an excellent stock in other respects, 
Tree Roses are difficult to wnanage, and require skill and 
much attention to preserve in a symmetrical form, and in 
a vigorous state of growth and blooming. We would not 
advise our correspondent to undertake them, except for 
trial in a small way. If the heads are not as large in 
diameter as their hight, and they are not kept in a free 
growing state by good culture and pruning, they appear 
meagre and unsatisfactory. It is usual to bud them three 
or four feet high, and sometimes more—two or more buds 
are usually set-—and the shoots springing from them are 
cut back the second year, so as to form an evenly dis- 
tributed head, Free growing varieties only should be 
chosen—if of summer blooming sorts, a fine display can 
be had but once in the season; the strongest growing 
among the hybrid perpetuals, as La Reine and Mrs. Elliott, 
will, wiih skillful pruning, make good trees, but they will 
only occasionally bloom, not profusely through the season. 

The word ‘ Piney” is a corruption of Paonia or peony, 
and means the same thing. 








~~. 
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Tre Best Lecacy.—No man can leave a better legacy to 
the world than a well educated family. 
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Abstracts from our Exchanges. 


Homes at tHe East.—The Homestead, in an article on 
“ Homes at the West,” well says that ‘‘ homes in the east 
can be bought for less of labor and life, though for more 
money. Here, too, there are farms to be bought for less 
than the buildings and fences cost; but the reason is to 
be found in the lack of energy, knowledge, common sense 
of the old proprietors, who have in laziness or ignorance, 
or for some other reason, allowed the land to run down, 

‘the weeds to encroach, and the need of repairs and ma- 
nure so to press upon them that they have not the energy 
properly to meet it. These farms are near the school and 
the church, and near the market ; they can be reclaimed, 
and the old soil will respond quick to the quickening in- 
fluences of energetic, sensible husbandry. Not a farm 
exists in Connecticut, no matter how run down, but it 
can be renewed and restored to as great fertility as it ever 
had, from its own resources. Here is a chance for you, 
young men—fortune seekers—there is more money to be 
made with a less outlay of labor and life than in the 
West.” 

Bortep Corn For Hoes snp oTneR Srocx.—Wm. 
Van Loon, writing to the Prairie Farmer, says that he has 
practiced feeding boiled corn to his stock and hogs, and is 
“satisfied that he saves one-half his grain, and gains as 
much more in.time ;” that one bushel of corn on the cob, 
boiled, will produee as much pork as two fed raw, and in 
one-half the time. In one experiment he fed three bush- 
els of boiled corn, per day, to 27 hogs, for ten days. The 
average gain was two pounds per day. He then fed the 
same lot of hogs on three bushels of raw corn per day for 
twenty days—they gained a mere trifle over one pound per 
day. These were small young hogs—larger ones would 
have fattened better. 





Fire-Proor Wasu For SuinGies.—The following sim- 
ple application will no doubt prove of great value. We 
quote from the Albany Knickerbocker: ‘‘ A wash com- 
posed of lime, salt and fine sand, or wood ashes, put on 
in the ordinary way of whitewashing, renders the roof 
fifty fold more safe against taking fire from falling cinders 
or otherwise, in cases of fire in the vicinity. It pays the 
expense a hundred foid in its preserving influence against 
the effect of the weather. The older and more weather- 
beaten the shingles, the more benefit derived. Such 
shingles generaliy become more or less warped, rough and 
cracked ; the application of the wash, by wetting the up- 
per surface, restores them at once to their original or first 
form, thereby ciosing the space between the shingles, and 
the lime and sand, by filling up all the cracks and pores 
in the shingle itself, prevent it from warping for years, if 
not for ever.” 

Composts oF SrawkEp, Muck ano Mancre.—The fol- 
lowing hint (which we find without credit) will be of in- 
terest to farmers on the coast, and worthy of the attention 


kip leather are not thus affected, but the best as well as 
the poorest calf skins are subject to it. 

Tue CaraLpa FoR Fence Posts.—Several facts are 
given in the Valley Farmer, going to show that the wood 
of the Catalpa tree is equally as durable for fencing pur- 
poses as the red cedar. It grows rapidly, may be readily 
transplanted, and only needs to grow in situations protec- 
ted from high winds, (which are very apt to split and break 
the branches,) to attain to a large size. It is a handsome 
shade tree, both ir flower and foliage ; it is little employed 
save for ornamental pianting, out of its indigenous locali- 
ties along the Ohic River and south of that latitude, though 
it may readity be growr. elsewhere. 

Pastcring Meapows.—An old farmer, writing to the 
Boston Cuitivator, gives several facts from his experience 
going to show that newly seeded clover does best when 
pastured down in the fall, and that “old fog” meadows 
never prodtce as valuable hay as they would if fed down 
moderately in autumn. The grass ought to start close to 
the ground, and not from the stalks left by the scythe, as 
in that case the sprouts do not get sap enough to support 
them and give that quick growth that is required for good 
hay. He adds also that he “never knew good corn to 
grow on land that had been mowed several years and the 
hay carried off, and the old fog left on the land unfed.” 


Manvrine Grass Lanps with Straw.—A writer in the 
Prairie Farmer by spreading a quantity of straw over a 
timothy meadow in the spring, increased the product of 
hay one-third the same season, and it has been double for 
two seasons since over the remainder of the field. He 
says he had no trouble in raking the meadow with a horse- 
rake without disturbing the mulch, and that he has since 
| used all his coarse litter in the same way, with good results, 


Mixep Hussanpry—Manure.—A correspondent of 
the Ohio Cultivator gives the following illustration of the 
advantages of raising animals on a farm, for the purpose 
of the manufacture of manure. He says, if 100 acres are 
occupied with 75 acres of corn and 25 of grass, about 32° 
bushels of corn will probably be raised per acre. But if 
57 acres are occupied with grass and 25 with corn, the 
increased manure, and one half the total amount of labor, 
will give 99 bushels of corn per acre—just as much as 
before—with a great increase of stock, the land every 
year becoming more fertile. 

GREEN Corn aS A Mancre.—A farmer in Bucks Co., 
Pa., a few years since, made some experiments going to 
show the value of growing corn for manurial purposes, 
Ona field of forty-seven acres—part of a farm which had 
_been rented for more than ten years, and had become as 

most rented farms do, very much impoverished—he sowed 
‘ten acres to corn in Jul y, at the rate of two bushels per 
jacre. It was left to grow until about four feet high, and 
ithen plowed under about ten inches deep. No manure 
| was put on this part, but the remainder of the field was 
| heavily manured, and the whole sown to wheat. The crop 








of all who can put it in practice: “Let the farmer take | *Veraged 34 bushels per acre, that on the ten acres fully 
four parts of rockweed to two parts of barnyard manure, | equal to that dressed with manure. We believe that lime 
two parts of muck, have them thoroughly mixed by swine, | YS applied to the whole field before sowing on the grain 
then piled up to heat, and he can produce more trom his | —®ssistng with the deeper plowing, very materially in re- 
farm, and at one-half the expense, than he can by using | S0ring the soil to a highly productive state. 


any of the high-sounding fertilizers. 
an acre I cut three tons of hay the first crop. It was done 
by applying this compost. I would not plow in manure 
to raise grass, more than three inches; but dress it witha 
light top-dressing every year, and then have thus grown 
large crops of hay.” 

Errect or AGe ON Leatuer.—The Scientific Ameri- 
can says “that calf-skin leather, instead of improving in 
quality with age (as generally supposed) when made into 
boots, deteriorates rapidly. It is subject toa species of 
dry rot, and in the course of three years becomes as ten- 
der as brown paper. It first appears at the edge near the 
soles, in the form of a black glossy sweat, resembling var- 
nish, gradually proceeding over the whole.” Grease, we 


are further informed, rather accelerates than arrests this 
decay ; sole leather endures much longer under constant 
use than when iaid away ina dry situation. 


Cow skin and 





On five-eighths of | 


CuLTcRE OF WINTER BarRLey.—J. Mackelcan of Hamil- 
ton, C. W., describes in the Genesee Farmer, the method 
of growing winter barley practiced by a farmer in that 
section, and formerly in England. He plows a clean wheat 
stubble, rather shallow, immediately after harvest; har- 
rows it, and lets it remain until the weeds in the soil have 
grown up; then manuresit heavily. The manure is spread 
and plowed in six or seven inches deep the middle of 
September, ridging it up into lands twelve to eighteen feet 
wide. He sows and harrows in the seed the first week in 
October—not earlier; two and one-half bushels per acre 
is the proper quantity. Put in this way, he thinks it less 


| liable to winter-kill than wheat, and far more profitable 


than spring barley. 
{=$" The Ag. Society of the Muskingum Valley holds 
its show this year at Zanesville, Ohio, Sept. 18-21; Presi- 





dent, Valentine Best—Secretary, F. A. Seborn, 
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tas" We give elsewhere as complete a list as our pre- 
sent data will afford, of the Agricultural Shows and Meet- 
ings of the coming Autumn. Will our friends oblige us 
by furnishing such additions and corrections as they can, 
in order that we may, if possible, hereafter incorporate 
with it all the other county and district Fairs to be held 
throughout the country? This end can be brought about 
if every reader will take the pains to supply any omissions 
or correct any errors that he may now discover. 

Our list is especially defective in several of the Eastern 
States, in Pennsylvania, and at the South. At the west 
we have somewhat fuller returns, but there must be many 
omissions in all the States, unless it is Ohio, in which we 
think there cannot be many lacking. Several counties in 
this State are not yet set down, and we have almost noth- 
ing at all from several of the British Provinces. 

Imperfeet as this list is, however, it is a more comp!cte 
one than we have ever yet seen published, and with the 
aid of our friends, as above requested, it can be greatly 
perfected with little farther difficulty. Over Four Hun- 
dred Fairs are already embraced in it. 


Market Days.— 


At present we believe sales by samples are quite out of the question. 
Buyers will see what they buy, and will not trust sainples. | ‘ 
In conversation with some of our merchants, recently, this subject 


has been discussed, and we are ashamed to say that their estimate of | 


the honesty of farmers in general is at a very low stand. Several of 
them tell of the most astonishing disregard of contracts and engage- 
ments, and give reason enough for their distrust. This they say will 
be long a difficulty in the way of establishing market fairs where grain 
and produce can be sold by sample, and we fear itis so. Of course 


all admit the punctilious honor and honesty of many, but still assert | 


the reverse as a general rule. 

So says the Homestead in commenting upon the subject 
at our head. We may mention an instance illustrative of 
the fact that in Great Britain the relative position of the 
Farmers and the Merchants, is exactly the reverse of what 
it generally is in this country. The “merchant,” as we 
call him, who keeps the country store, is there looked upon 
as a tradesman or shopkeeper, and if there is any differ- 
ence between his social rank and that of the farmer, it is 
most decidedly in favor of the latter. We regret to say 
that the common feeling here is too generally of quite the 
opposite kind ; and, until the self-respect of the farmer car 
be elevated, he will not overcome the difficulty of keep- 
ing his sons at home instead of seeing them go away from 
the farm into any kind of mercantile or peddling trade 
that comes along. 

The same feeling that prevails as to the relative standing 
of the two classes, is in Great Britain carried out with re- 
gard to their relative reputation for “ punctilious honor 
and honesty,” and the instance of this referred to in the 
foregoing paragraph, is the following:—The farmers in 
the Lothians who make their sales in Edinburgh, not only 
dispose of their crops by sample, which it is intimated 
that buyers here dare not do, but they actually receive 
their money on the credit of the sample and in advance 
of the delivery of the grain. The writer, in conversation 
with that excellent model farmer, Mr. Hope of Fenton 
Barns, was inquiring in regard to the Edinburgh Markets, 
and was told that the farmers about there take up their 
samples, sell whatever quantity they choose to offer, pocket 
the cash, and do not deliver the grain sold until their re- 
turn home. Asking how purchasers liked this arrange- 
ment, the answer was that they had often attempted to 
change it, but ‘‘the farmers were too strong for them.” 
“We are known,” was the reply, in effect, ‘“‘as occupants 
of so much land, where we are always to be found—if we 
should not live up to our bargains, there we are, and the 
reinedy is in the hands of the law. But what do we know 
about the corn-brokers? If they are at their stands to- 
day they may meet with misfortunes and be unable to pay 
what tliey owe us, to-morrow—at least we can’t fol! 
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them up, and should not know where to look for our 
money.” 

In general, however, we presume payment is made upon 
delivery, but the great fact which “crops out” most 


| strongly above, is that the power and publie confidence 


are there with the Farmer, whose standing for probity, 
uprightness, and justice, or even generosity, in dealing with 
others is certainly unsurpassed by that of any other class 
in the community. The writer met incidentally*with one 
or two cases, in which farmers whose contracts tarned out 
unusually well for themselves in comparison with the re- 
sults to the buyer, voluntarily relinquished a part of the 
advantage for the benefit of the latter; and, while we 
have also known of similar instances in this country, we re- 
gret that we cannot regard the strictures of our contem- 
porary as wholly unfounded or uncalled for with respect 
to the dealings that take place among far too large a part 
of our farmers. 


Prospects OF THE Ecmrra Farr.—We are glad to know 
| that the prospects are now good for a thoroughly success- 
‘ful Show at Elmira. Secretary Jounson says, in the State 
| Society’s Journal, that according to present indications 


| ‘the exhibition will be equal to these that have preceded 


jit. Already notices of exhibiting stock, implements, Xc., 
| from different portions of the State are more namerous 


| than they were last year at this time.” The Prize List 
| contains a new feature—“ For the first time, the Execu- 
tive Committee have offered a prize for the best bull, cow 
or heifer, in the five leading breeds—Short-Horns, Devons, 
Herefords, Ayrshires, and Alderneys—open to prize ani- 
mals, heretofore receiving the first prize; to American 
bred and imported stock. Already we have assurances 
that this prize will be contended for; and animals equal 
to any heretofore exhibited will be on the ground, from 
our own as well as from othe: States.” 


PcLMONARY OR LUNG MURRAIN, is a name given by the Fditor of the 
Homestead for the cattle disease in Massachusetts, to distinguish it 
from the common PLEURO-PNEUMONIA, Which is a different disease, 
and not contagious. 


We can see no object in thus complicating matters; 
this disease is popularly known as the Pleuro-pnewnonia 
(or “the Pleuro” for short, ) throughout Great Britain, and 
it can only be a source of confusion to christen it differ- 
ently here. The ‘“‘common Pleuro-pneumonia” has its 
aliases already—as “inflammation of the lungs” for in- 
stance, or simply Pneumonia, which seem quite sufficient 
for purposes of distinction. 


Cuess IN Wueat.—Doct, Crane of Franklin. handed into this office 
last week, several stalks of wheat, the root of which was produced by 
one kernel of wheat. On these staiks are heads of wheat and heads 
of chess, each distinctly and fully formed and developed. Ithas been 
doubted whether chess ever comes from the well formed, healthy 
grain: but here is proof positive that it does, for in this instance one 
and the same kernei has produced both. The curious in such matters 
can see this sample by calling at the Democrat office. 


We copy the above from the Portage (Ohio) Democrat 
of August 8, for the purpose of saying that the statement 
cannot be true. <A careful examination will show that the 
chess and wheat have no natural connection with each 
other, and that each proceeds from its own root. 

LeapinG ENGLIsH MANUFACTURERS OF AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS.—The North British Agriculturist, in an ar- 
ticle on the Canterbury Show, gives an estimate of the 
amount of business dune by several of the leading firms, 
who do not this year exhibit. We quote, changing pounds 
into dollars:—The firms absent are Messrs. Clayton & 
Shuttleworth, who produce annually agricultural imple- 
ments and machines to the value of $1,500,000; Messrs. 
Garrett & Sons, Ransomes & Sims, and Hornsby & Son, 
who each produce annually to the value of $500,000 ; 
Howard to the value of $450,000 to $500,000 ; Tuxford, 
Barret & Exall, and Samuelson, who each manufacture to 
the value of &350,000; Henry Clayton, to the value of 
$250,000 ; Smith Whitehead, of Preston, H. &. E. Cross- 
kill, and one or two others, to the value of $190,000 to 
$150,000. ‘The absent firms exhibited one-third of the 
entire money value of the whole implement department at 
Warwick.” 

{a3" In some recent Notes about Farming in Franklin 








Co., Mass., the production of Butter and extent of Stock 
feeding ia the town of Crecnficid were particularly re- 
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ferred to. 
Butter sent from Greenfield Station to Boston, for the 
year ending July 15, 1860, reached a total of 201,576 
Ibs., equal to 100 1576-2000 tuns. The number of cars 


of stock sent to Cambridge during the year, was 242; of 


which 142 were sheep, averaging 12,780 sheep; 100 were 
cattle, averaging 1,500 cattle ; total 14,280. 


Ustoapine Hay.—Can you give me the post-office ad- 
dress of Mr. G. H. Greae. In the July no. of Tue Cut- 
TIVATOR, on page 228, Mr. Gregg describes a mode in use 
among the Shakers of New-Lebanon, of unloading hay by 
meaus of hooks, which stvikes me as being superior to the 
horse-fork, both as to the easement and dispatch. I have 
used a horse-fork now two seasons, and for me, (being a 
light man,) I find it hard work to govern the fork as it 
rises heavily loaded, and raiher dangerous, when unload- 
ed, of hitting the man on the mow when the stale falls. 
I wish to address Mr, Gregg, to get the dimensions of the 
hooks, that I may get them made, for I feel sure that they 
will be better for me than the horse-fork. Joun Moore. 
Oxford, N. Y. [We are unable to give Mr. G.’s address, 
but the above may perhaps draw out the information want- 
ed by our correspondent. ] 


(ae Drs. A. S. Copeman, of Utica, and H. Moore, of 
Poughkeepsie, are the Veterinary Surgeons whose names 
are announced by the President and Secretary ot our State 
Society, pursuant to the Resolutions passed at the last 
meeting of the Board and published in our columns, “ fo 
attend to any requests in relation to the cattle disease, 
should it appear in our State, and persons desire advice.” 
We do not anticipate that they will have many calls from 
this source upon their time, but we publish their addresses, 
as being well qualified with reference to the Pleuro-pneu- 
monia, in order that if any of our readers suspect the 
presence of the disease they may know to whom they may 
refer with confidence. 

It may be remarked, in connection with this subject, 
that the Vermont State Society, in common with many in 
the Eastern States, have determined to offer no cattle 
premiums this season. As a measure of precaution 
throughout New-England, this is very well, but we see lit- 
tle reason for hesitation as to exhibiting cattle anywhere 
in New-York or other States. Our western friends in 
some localities appear to be exerting themselves some- 
what to excite apprehensions—wholly without any reason- 
able cause so far as we can discover. Elsewhere the 
‘‘nanic” has apparently had its course. A correspondent 
writes us under date of Greenfield, Mass., July 30: “The 
cattle disease undoubtedly exists yet in Worcester county, 
but it has never been west of the Connecticut river.” 


(as Public attention was first called to the importance 
of fast walking horses for Agricultural purposes, we 
think, through the columns of the Co. Gent., and the 
suggestion made that our Societies should offer prizes, 
having in view the encouragment of this particular object. 
At the last meeting of the Executive Committee of our 
State Ag. Society, a communication was presented from 
Lewis B. Brown, Esq., of New-York, a life member of the 
Society, placing at their disposal the sum of $25 for pre- 
miums of this kind—a publie spirited offer which was at 
once accepted by the Board, and, at the Elmira Fair the 
sum of $15 will therefore be awarded for the best and 
fastest span of matched horses or mares, and $10 for the 
vest and fastest walking horse, mare or gelding. We 
learn that Mr. Brown has also offered a similar amount to 
be awarded at the National Horse Show at Springfield, 
Mass , the first week in September. 

VeLocity oF Mowing Macuixnes.—Mowing machines 
usually cut oa an average a strip of grass a little over four 
feet wide. The knife is longer, but the driver cannot use 
its whole breadth without danger of leaving an uncut strip. 
If the speed of the horses, therefore, average two miles 
an hour, including stopping to clear obstructions, turning, 
&ec., just one acre will be cut in an hour. In ordinary 
practice, the various delays reduce the amount to nearer 
an acre in two hours. We observe, however, in the last 
number of the New-Exglaend Farmer, an aceount of the 


We are now informed that the amount of 





operations of a newly made Ketchum mower, on the farm 
of J. B. Shurtleff, near Boston, where over an acre was 
cut at the rate. of an acre in twenty-four minutes. The 
grass was a ton and a half to two tons per acre, and the 
weather excessively hot and close. On the previous day, 
which was cool, the same team and machine is reported to 
have cut an acre in fifteen minutes. 

The knife bar was six feet long, and the swath averaged 
five feet and six inches—requiring three swaths to make 
a rod wide. Consequently, a mile and a half must be 
travelled for each acre; and in cutting the acre in 24 
minutes, as above stated, the speed of the team, including 





all stoppages, must have been three miles and three-quar- 
ters per hour; and in cutting the same amount in fifteen 
minutes, as reported, the average speed, also including 
stoppages, must have been six miles an hour. Is there 
not some mistake in the statement? 


LarRGE Premiums.—The Directors of the Livingston 
County Agricultural Society offer the following premiums, 
to be competed for at their Annual Cattle Show in Gene- 
seo, occurring September 26, 27 and 28 :— 


Best thorough bred Durham Bull, 3 years old or over,....... $100 
Best 2 years old Durham Bull, 


Competition is open to the United States and Canada. 
The Awarding Committee consists of Hon. A. B. Dickin- 
son, Hon. James 8. Wadsworth and Messrs. Freeman, 
Barber and Blake. 


Wueat FROM THE NortH Later IN Ripeninec.—A far- 
mer in Pennsylvania, thinking that seed wheat from the 
North, like seed corn, would ripen earlier when taken 
South, last year procured several bushels from Canada, two 
hundred miles north, and sowed it at the same time with 
home-grown sorts. it ripened, according to the Genesee 
Farmer, two weeks /ater than the native seed, as we might 
reasonably expect. 


Nortu Carotina.—A correspondent in New Hanover 
county, writes us that there is a decided spirit of improve- 
ment among farmers, manifest in that county, and that the 
County Ag. Society have purchased a beautiful sight for 
their Fair grounds on the plank road near Wilmington, 
and will soon commence the erection of the necessary 
buildings, &c., to put their grounds in order for the com- 
ing Fair. That portion of his letter in relation to the chief 
crop of his vicinity will be published next week. 


(3 We are indebted to a friend who arrived last week 
by the Persia, and who was present at the recent Paris 
Agricultural Show, for a copy of the Prize List and Cata- 
logue of the Exhibition, which certainly deserves a brief 
notice in these columns, although we have not the space 
at command to give anything like a just idea of the extent 
of the ground covered, and the apparent perfection at- 
tained in all the arrangements and regulations concerned. 

The Catalogue contains 650 pages half the size of those 
of the Co. Grnt., in paper cover, with large plates folded 
in, representing plans of the grounds, and of the Palais 
@ Industrie where the Exhibition was held—the whole 
sold at the marvellously low price of one franc (20 cts.) 
Seventy odd pages are filled with the decrees establishing 
the prizes and regulations, together with the names of 
officials. Then follow Les Especes Chevaline et Asine 
(Horses and Asses) to the number of 788, divided into 
English blood, Arabian blood, and Anglo-Arabian blood 
horses; half-bloods for Coach-Horses, comprising Normans 
and other French breeds classified according to the De- 
partments from which they come; “light” carriage horses, 
and heavy and light draught horses in similar classifica- 
tion, concluding with the breeds of Asses of Poitou and 
the Pyrenees. The entries of Cattle are 1,475 in num- 
ber—the pure French races, followed by the Durhams and 
Ayrshires as representatives of England, then the Holland 
and Swiss breeds in classes by themselves, then every im- 
aginable cross of the Short-Horn, concluding with other 
mixed bloods. The entries of Sheep were 548; of Swine, 
243; of Poultry, (a few goats included,) 921; of Bees, 1; 





under the head of Jnstrwmnents, 3,976, including not onlv 
all sorts of implements, but also books, plans and engrav- 
of “‘ Products ” 3,615, under which head come But- 


ings ; 
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ter and Cheese, Wines, Grains, Vegetables, Tobacco, and 
almost every sort of agricultural production, whether in 
the raw or manufactured state. The whole concludes with 
a list of five or six hundred samples of Algerian products. 

We have made no calculation of the aggregate amount 
of the prizes offered, but when we say that first prizes for 
horses run from 800 up to 1500 francs, ($160 to %300,) 
first prizes for cattle from $100 to $140, and for sheep 
and swine from $60 to $80, it will readily be seen that 
with so many classes the amount could not have been by 
any means a trifling one. 


Tue Potato Disease.—It has already indicated its pre- 
sence among us. Some two weeks since our tops showed 
signs of affection, but the cessation of rains for that time 
has stayed the progress of the disease in a good degree. 
Some early kinds have rotted, and all our different varie- 
ties are plainly predisposed to the malady. All that seem- 
ed necessary to hasten the terrible calamity was rain, and 
we are this—Monday—morning, getting a plentiful shower, 

.and may now look for the work to progress with fearful 
rapidity. Strange disease! this potato rot. Who shall 
satisfactorily explain its causes ? 8. W. R. 

Clinton, Oneida Co., Aug. 13. 

(= Mr. Obed Hussey, of Baltimore, the inventor of 
numerous improvements in Agricultural implements and 
machinery, but best known from the Reaper which bears 
his name, recently lost his life at Exeter, N. H., by falling 
between the railway cars, his seat in which he had left for 
the purpose of procuring a glass of water for a little child 
near him who complained of thirst. Mr. H. was a native 
of Maine it appears, and was on his way thither upon a 
visit. He was 68 years of age, and a worthy member of 
the Society of Friends. We have had few more persistent 
and industrious inventors, but many who with less desert 
have been more the favorites of fortune. 


Reaping Macuines in France.—The results are now 
before us of the Imperial Trial of Reaping Machines at 
Fouilleuse the first week in August, “It was in every 
way an important one,” writes the Mark-Lane Express, 
‘“‘whether we take the English firms, as represented on 
the occasion, or in comparison with the French manufac- 
tures brought out to oppose them. The entries reached 
to thirty-nine, and the nineteen English included Burgess 
and Key’s M’Cormick; Cranston’s Wood; Bell’s; and 
Cuthbert’s; while there were five of the French. In 
so bad a condition, however, was some of the crop, that 
only two machines got through their work in good time— 
Burgess and Key, and Dr. Mazier. The award was ultimate- 
ly thus declared: 1st prize and grand medal of honor as the 
best of all machines tried—Burgess and Key; 2d prize— 
Cuthbert ; 3d prize—Wood. French machines: Ist prize— 
Dr. Mazier; 2d prize not awarded; 3d, Legendre. The 
Emperor ‘himself was present at the trials, and evinced 
much interest in examining the several implements at 
work.” 

FatreninG CatTLe oN Earty Cur Hay.—A writer in 
the Boston Cultivator, says that ‘‘ John Ball, of Langdon, 
has fattened cattle every winter, for more than twenty 
years past, on no other feed than hay.” He generally 
commences haying about the 20th of June, and reserves 
the hay first cut, for feeding that portion of. his stock in- 
tended to be sold for beef in the spring. Hay allowed to 
ripen its seed is of very little value; though the whole 
should be eaten by stock, the seed remains undigested, 
and therefore furnishes no nutriment. 


We are indebted to Dr. ANDREw McFarvanp, 
Jacksonville, Ill., for a copy of his Report as Commissioner 
from that State to investigate the Massachusetts Pleurv- 
pneumonia cases. The Country—outside, at least, of the 
districts which have been the sufferers—will not be with- 
out cause for thankfulness in this Cattle Disease attack, if 
it should have the effect of cailing more general attention 
to the importance of some thorough veterinary knowledge 
on the part of Farmers themselves, and of a higher stand- 
ard among those who practice as “ Cattle Doctors.” Nor 
will it do any harm that many members of the Medical 
Profession should have been lead, like Dr. M., to investi- 








gate more minutely the anatomy of an animal in which so 
great pecuniary interests are involved, as in the Ox. 


{ae We learn from Mr. Wess that the South-Down 
ram hired at his last Letting, and subsequently purchased, 
by Mr. J. C. Taytor of New-Jersey, is the one which he 
exhibited at the Royal Ag. Society’s Canterbury Show, 
and which there received the first prize of £20. 


(ae™ The Philadelphia (Pa.) Society for. Promoting 
Agriculture, is to have an exhibition this year, September 
25-28, at Powelton, near that city—Dr. A. L. Kennedy, 
Secretary. The following Premium is a new feature :— 


The Society has been authorized by E1.1as Bouptnot, Esq., a mem- 
ber, to offer a premium of Fifty Dollars for the best display of RUS- 
TIC SEATS, for the Piazza or Lawn, to be competed for by young 
farmers, being their own invention and production. It is hoped this 
handsome premium will attract many competitors. 


(ae~ The Premium List of the Albany Co. Ag. Society 
is now ready for distribution—show on the Washington 
Parade Ground in this city, Sept. 18-21. President, Wm. 
Hurst; Secretary, Jacob C. Cuyler. , 


{ae The Second Circular of the Maryland Agricultural 
College, for which we are indebted to some attentive friend, 
contains the Catalogue of Students at its First Session— 
nearly seventy in number, so that it may now be consider- 
ed fairly under way. Pleasantly and accessibly located, it 
will undoubtedly become a favorite with parents in all the 
Southern States, and we notice that the two Carolinas, 
Virginia, Georgia, Delaware, the District of Columbia and 
Pennsylvania, are already represented among the pupils. 
Hon. Cuas. B. Catvert is President of the Board of 


Trustees, and Dr. Montgomery Jouns, of the Faculty of ° 


Instructors. 

(ag Mr. J. Westey Jones of Chatham 4 Corners, has 
shown us some very, handsome Holiyheck blooms raised 
by him the present season, including among others the 
following sorts :—Solfaterre, Pink Perfection, Purple De- 
fiance, Pride of Denmark, Floral Beauty. 


(oe “The Register of Rural Affairs” for 1861 will 
soon be out. 


Water For Bees.—According to a recent work on 
Bee-Keeping, when bees are building comb rapidly they 
require a great deal of water. When a supply is not con- 
venient to the hive, it recommends to make a shallow 
trough, and put in a lot of gravel, sand, and the like, and 
renew the water daily, leaving the gravel and stones part- 
ly exposed, so that the bees can get at the water without 
fear of being drowned. 


Leicesters vs. Cotswoitps.—The owner of a large 
stock farm in Canada, who gives much attention to these 
two breeds of sheep, has nearly two hundred Leicesters, 
all descended from Bakewell’s flock, and several of them 
imported directly from that celebrated breeder. Accord- 
ing to a notice in the Genesee Farmer, his Leicester ewes 
generally produce two lambs each year; “‘he gives them 
the preference to the Cotswolds, and estimates that he can 
obtain as much mutton in two years from a certain num- 
ber of Leicester ewes, as he can in three years from the 
same number of Cotswolds. He thinks they consume less 
grass than the common sheep, and finds an acre of good 
grass will keep ten of his sheep throughout the summer.” 
His sheep are wintered on pea straw and turnips—of the 
latter he grows annually about ten acres, averaging 1,200 
bushels per acre. B. [As Mr. Bakewell died in 1795, 
theré is some reason to doubt whether there are sheep in 
Canada or elsewhere, ‘‘imported directly from that cele- 
brated breeder.” ] 


e2-e . 
oe 


AMERICAN GLIMPSES OF AGRICULTURE IN GREAT Britatxn. By LutTnerr 
H. Tucker of “The Country Gentleman,” and Treasurer of the 
New-York State Agricultural Society. A pamphlet, 58 pages, 8 vo. 


Mr. Tucker has furnished a very interesting account of his 
observations upon British Agriculture, made during a recent 
tour, to the Transactions of the N. Y. State Agricultural So- 
ciety. His letters to the Country GentLeMAN have embodi- 
ed the same general matter, and here it is presented in a com- 
pact and convenient form for reading and reference. Few 
persons have ever written from observation upon the agricul- 
ture of any country, who have in so excellent a general view, 
given so many desirable details or so much of value, in equal 
compass.— Hartford Homestead 
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EMERY’S PATENT 
RAIL ROAD HORSE POWER 
AND OVERSHOT 
Threshing Machine and Cleancr Combined, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
EMERY BROTHERS, 
PROPRIETORS OF THE 
ALBANY AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 
Nos. 62 & 64 State Street, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 











The above machines are put up in the most substantial manner, and | 
of the best materials, and warranted without eqnalin points of sim- | 
plicity, efficiency and ease of operation, and capable of doing more | 
and better work, without waste of grain, than any other Two Horse | 
Machine in market. 


Price of above machines in setts complete,............ $250.00 | 
do. the Two-horse Power, Emery’s Patent,....... 129.00 | 
do, Threshing Machine and Cleaner combined, .. 130.09 
do. sett of Bandzand Extras, nett................. 5.60 


do. Elevator for Tailings, (always an extra charge) 10.06 
_ &e™ For further particulars and descriptions, see the recently pub. | 
lished ILLUMINATKD CATALOGUE of the ALBANY AGRICULTURAL | 


Works, WarEHovse AND Seep Store, which is furnished gratis on 
application and receipt of three cents to prepay postage on same. 
i ocal agents solicited where none are now Sppornted, to whom liberal 
discounts will be allowed, Address EMERY BROTHERS, 
Aug, 80—wémit. Nos, 62 & 64 State-st. Albany, N. Y. 





at 


SS 





MERY'S PORTABLE CIDER AN 
WINE MILL AND PRESS. 


The above cut represents the most approved Cider and Wine Mill 
and Press in use, é 

These Mills have been extensively and successfully introduced for 
the past four seasons, and such improvements as experience has sug- 
gested, have, from time to time, been adopted, making them, without 
pa ae the most complete Mills—in all their parts and operations— 
extan 





Retail Price, Complete, $50. 
Manufactured and for sale, wholesale and retail by 


EMERY BROTHERS, Albany Agricultural Works, 
Aug. 50—w&mit. 62 & 64 State-st., Albany, N. Y. 


GRAPEVINE! GRAPEVINES!! 


Large stock of the most desirable sorts. Send for a Catalogue. 

The subscribers offer for sale a large and well grown stock of GRAPE- 
VINES at reduced prices, consisting of the following, and other good 
sorts, all propagated from genuine stock: Delaware, Diana, Concord, 
Hartford Prolific, Rebecca, Union Village, Anna, Logan, Oporto, &c. 
Also the older sorts, such as Isabella, Clinton, Catawba, and Forsyth. 
Sort for culture under glass, of best sorts. Two hundred acres of 
FRUIT TREES in large or small quantities. Greenhouse Plants, 
Hardy Border Plants, Bulbous Roots, Roses and Dahlias in great vari- 
ety, Hedge Plants, Strawberry Plants, Raspberry of Everbearing, 
and other good sorts, Address 

W. T. & E. SMITH, 


Geneva Nursery, Geneva, N. Y. 





Sept. 1—w&m2mos. 


ERKSHIRE PIG S—Finely bred from 
different importations of pure blood, for sale at moderate 
prices by W. H. CLAY 
Aug. 16—w&mI1t* 








82 Wall-st.. New-York, 





JustPublished, one vol, 12 mo.—81.25. 


ILCH COWS AND DAIRY FARMING; 


Comprising the Breeds, Breeding, and Management in Health 
and Disease, of Dairy and other Stock; the selection of Milch Cows, 
with a full explanation of Guenon'’s Method, the Culture of Forage 
Plants, and the production of Milk, Butter and Cheese; embodyin 
the most recent improvements, and adapted to Farming inthe Unite 
States and British Provinces. With a Treatise upon the Dairy Hus- 
bandry of Holland; to which is added Horsfall’s System of Dairy 
Management. By CHARLES L. FLINT, Secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Aguiculture; Author of “A Treatise on Grasses and 
Forage Plants,"" &c. Liberally Illustrated. 

The above valuable work—the best, we have no hesitation in saying 
yet issued upon the subject—is for sale at the office of this paper. 
Albany, Jan. l1—w&mtf. L. TUCKEK & SON, 


One Vol. 12 mo.—Price $1.50. ® 
MERICAN WEEDS AND USEFUL PLANTS 


—Reing a 2d and Hllustrated edition of Agricultural Botany: an 
enumeration and description of useful plants and weeds, which merit 





‘the notice or require the attention of American agriculturists. By 


Wm. Darlington, M. D. Every Farmer or Farmer's Son who wishes 
to know the names and character of the plants growing on his farm 
should study this book. For sale at the office of the Co. Gent. and 
Cultivator. . L. TUCKER & SON. 


RUEDELAWAREGRAPEVINES— 

ma also, Logan, Rebecca, Diana, Concord, Hartford Prolific, Union 

Village, Anna, Clara, and other new varieties. Wilson's Albany 
Strawberry, Kirtland Raspberry, &c. GEORGE W. CAMPBELL, 

Dec. 15—w9mos. Delaware, Ohio, 
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W M. R. PRINCE & CO., FLUSHING, N. Y., 

now offer Bulbous Flower Roots, and Tree and Herbaceous 
Peonies, &c., comprising more than 100,000 roots grown by thein- 
selves, and comprising every class of the most select and beautiful 
varieties. Also a collection imported from Holland, A Descriptive 
Catalogue will be sent to applicants, A Wholesale Catalogue of Bulbs 
is also ready for Dealers. 

Srrawperries.—The new Catalogue is now ready, and comprises 
160 splendid varieties, surpassing any other collection in Europe or 
America, 

The New Catalogue of Grapes is nearly ready, comprising 320 Amer- 
ican and 120 Foreign Varieties. 

The other Catalogues are—No. 1. Fruit and Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs. No, 2. Roses and all classes of Flowering Plants, No. 4. 
Wholesale Catalogue of Trees, &c., for Nurseries. No. 8. Wholesale 
Catalogue of Grapes. No. 13. Catalogue of Green-house Plants. 

Aug. $—wé&mit, 


NVENTION TRIUMPHANT! 


The Cost of Draining Reduced One-Half 
BY THE USE OF 


CALLANAN’S DITCH DIGGER AND SUBSOILER. 


PRICE, with wheels, axle-tree and reversable tongues, $50. Satis- 
faction warranted, Also SHOVELS, made expressly to be used in 
connection with the Ditcher—just the thing—Price $1.50. 

Address D. CALL AR Ae 

June 2i—w13tm3t* Callanan’s Corners, Albany Co., N, Y. 


TEEL PLOWS —We are manufacturing 

for the spring trade | large numbers of our Mohawk Valley Clipper 

ale with steel mold-bo: and land-side, with steel or cast point, as 

Sesired, and would refer you to the following persens, who have them 
nh use: 

John Johnston, Geneve, N. Y. 

J. Ingersoll, Ilion, N. Y. 

Wm. Summer, Pomaria, 8. C. 

R. C. Ellis, Lyons, N. Y. ; 

Col. A. J. Summer, Long Swamp, Florida, 

Y J. Bowman, Utica, a 

. Bradley, Mankato, Minesota. 

t Mackie, Utica, N. Y. 

We are also manufacturing Sayre’s Patent Horse Hoe and Potato 
Covering Machine, Sayre’s Patent Cultivator og 9 in quantities for 
the trade; and all kinds of steel and aware work in the agricultural 
line. Send for a circular, RE & REMINGT ‘ON, 

Jan. 26—wtf Mar. l—mmtf. Union evtouttarel Works, Utica, N. Y. 


LBANY TILE WORKS, 


CorRNER CLINTON AVENUE AND Knox Strert, ALBANY, N. Y. 


The Subscribers, being the most extensive manufacturers of dt 
ING TILE in the United States, pave on hand, in large or onallg - 
tities, for Land Draining, ROUND, SOLE and HORSE-SHOE 1 MLE 
warranted superior to any made in this country, hard-burned, and 
over one foot in length. Orders solicited. Pree List sent -_. »plica- 
tion, C. & W. McCAMN 
Jan. 5—wtf.—Feb 1—mtf. x ning N.Y. 


T. GRANT’S PATENT DOUBLE BLAST 
° FAN MILLs. 


They will chaff and screen wheat in passing through the mill once, 
in the most perfect manner, and all kinds of grain and seed. War- 
ranted the very best in use 

Patent Rights for sale of all the Wetter Mate, 

Address GRANT & CO. 

May 1—m12t Sunciign| Rensselaer Co.. N. , & 




















A Book for Every Farm-House, 


OUNTRY LIF E—A Handbook of Agri- 


/ culture, Horticulture, and Landscape Gardening. By R. M. 
Copeland. Beautifully Illustrated, Price, common edition, $2—Fine, 
$3. For sale by L. TUCKER & SON, Co. Gent. office, Albany. 


L477o%N BLACKBERR Y—To 


obtain the original variety for field or garden culture, address 
WM. LAWTON, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
(2 Circulars, with ample directions, will be es to all  - 
cants, free, Aug. 1—m12t 


T. GRANT & CO, PATEA T 
” GRAIN CRADLE. 


They are so improved as to be taken down and nadiied in hoxes for 
transportation. One dozen can be packed in a box of about six cubic 
feet. We also make the Grapevine Cradle, All of the above are 
made.of the best material and workmanship. For Price List, address 


May 1—m12t Junction, Rensselaer Co.. N. Y. 
EMENT’S AMERICAN Povutrerer’s Companion, 
price $1.25—Browne’s American Poultry-Yard, price ¢$1—Miner's 
Domestic Poultry-Book, price 75 cents. For sale at the office of this 
paper. 


E WHITMAN & CO.,, Battimore, Mp., 


e@ Inventors and Manufacturers of the most improved Agricul. 
— Implements and Machinery adapted to American and Foreign 
ade. 

Their long experience in this business has given them an extensive 
foreign correspondence and acquaintance, which, together with their 
facilities for manufacturing, enables them to compete successfully 

Wich any part of the world in the manufacture of Agricultural Ma- 
chinery 

They manufacture Horse-powers and Threshers, Reapers and 
Mowers, Corn Shellers, Straw Cutters, Plows and Castings, and every 
variety of goods in their line of business, 

Foreign and home orders are solicited. and will meet with prompt 
attention. May 10—wtf. E. WHITMAN & Co., Baltimore, Md. 




















IGHTH NATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
AT CINCINNATI, OHIO, SEPT. 12th--20th, 

The UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY will hold its 
Eighth Annual Agricultural and Industrial Exhibition on the grounds 
liberally provided by the citizens of Cincinnati, which are to be fitted 
up in the best style. There will be Halls and Tents for the display of 
IMPLEMENTS, MACHINERY, TOOLS, DOMESTIC MANUFAC. 
TURES, FARM AND GARDEN PRODUCE, FRUITS. FLOWERS, 
and NATIVE WINES; with Stalls and Pens for HORSES, CATTLE, 
SHEEP, and SWINE; and an unequalled Track, one mile in length 
and forty feet in width, for the exhibition of Horses. The Premiums 
offered—in cash—gold, silver and bronze medals—diplomas and cer- 


tificates, amount to 
$20,000, 


The Exhibition will remain open from Wednesday, the 12th, to 
Thursday, the 20th, of September, thus giving time to examine and 
test the implements and machinery, 

For premium list or information, apply at the Office of the Society, 
No. 356 Pa. avenue, (up stairs) W ssbinetee. D. C., or to the subscriber, 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, BEN. PERLEY POORE. 

Aug. 2—wét. Sec y U.S. Agricultural Society. 


OOK’S PORTABLE SUGAR EVAPORATOR 


For Making Sorghum Sugar. 
The most Rapid Evaporator in the World! 
DISPENSES WITH CLARIFYING AGENTS, AND 
IS A PERFECT SELF DEFECATOR. 








Ts the only one which removes cortala gummy mattters which would 
otherwise prevent granulation, and hence is 
The only Machine which makes Sorghum Sugar suc- 
cessfully ! 


It is simple, portable, takes but little fuel, and never fails to give 
perfect satisfaction. 


Prices, &c., of Evaporator. 


2—Pan 45 by 72 inch. galvanized iron, $45; same size copper, $65. 
No. 3—Pan4i by 90 = do. do. 55; do, do 73, 


No. 4—Pan 45 by 108 do. do, €5; do. do. 8.. 


WEIGHT WITHOUT BRICK. CAPACITY FOR BOILING GOOD CANE, JUICE, 
No, 2—245 pounds, Yo, 2—about 2 barrels per hour, 
No. 3—280 pounds, No, 3—about 3 barrels per hour, 
No. 4—330 pounds. No. 4—ahbout 4 barrels per hour 


* Operates admirably. *—American Agriculturist. 
“ Entire success.’’—Cley eland Plaindealer. 

“ Very valuable invention.’ *—Scientific American. 
** Makes actual veritable sugar.’’—N. Y. Tribune, 
“The most successful. ""— Ohio Cultivator, 
“Working wonders.”—Milwaukie Democrat. 

The following are the names of a few of the many who have made 
this “actual, veritable sugar," equalin appearance and flavor to the 
best New Orleans. 

H, Mansfield, Lexington, 0.; Enoch Payne, Springfield, Ill. ; 0. N. 
Brainard, Marion, lowa; Isaac Karsner, Florida, O.; J. Q. Beattie, 
Defiance, O.; John Richards, Tecumseh, Mich. ; John Reed, Mans- 
field, O.; W. *Corothers, Lexington, 0.; E. §. Raker, Locust ‘Corner, 


Ohio, ke. .. &C, 
BLYMYERS, BATES & DAY, 


, ~f Send for Circular to 
uly 26—wé&mtf. Mansfield, Ohio, 





GQ CBENRCTADY AGRICULTURAL WORKS. 


The Proprietors of these | Works manufacture 

LEVER POWERS for from Four to Eight Horses, 

ENDLESS CHAIN POWERS for One, Two and Three Horses, 

COMBINED THRESHERS AND WINNOWERS, 

TI{RESHERS with Vibrating Separators. 

CLOVER MACHINES, WOOD SAWS, and DOG POWERS. 

Also MALES’ PATENT CONV ERTIBLE CORN SIIELLER AND 
CIDER MILL, which is a very desirable machine for farmers, and 
will compare favorably with any other machine in either shelling corn 
or grinding apples for cider, 

ull descriptions of all these machines, prices and terms, may be 
a ro in our Descriptive Circular, which will be furnished to all ap- 
plicants. 

We give below astatement relative to our Two-Horse Endless Chain 
Powers and Combined Threshers and Winnowers, made in course of 
correspondence by Volney Beinap, of North East, Pa. It gives a fair 
idea of their capacity when well operated. He says of his machine, 
which is the first of four sent into that neighborhood, the first one you 
sent is thought rather the best: 

*I have threshed 108 bushels of wheat in 2 hours oe 59 sinuses, 
without stopping. and not a wet hair on my horses. I also thresh 
140 bushels of oats in 1 one hour and $5 minutes, and the oats very 
damp at that,”’ 


FOR CIRCULARS 
Or any desired information relating to these machines, address 
G. WESTINGHOUSE & CO., 


May 24—weow6tm2t, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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GREAT AUSTIN SHAKER SEEDLING 


STRAWBERRY. 

THE LARGEST STRAWBERRY IN THE WORLD. 

Amateurs consider this seedling the greatest acquisition to our small 
fruits ever introduced. A monster in size, wonderfully prolific, and 
of the finest flavor. Weare now prepared to take orders to commence 
delivering plants in August in rotation as ordered. Address either 

CHAUNCEY MILLER, Albany, N. Y., Shaker Trustee, 
Or WM. 8. CARPENTER, 468 Pearl St., N. Y. 
WE OFFER THE FOLLOWING CERTIFICATE. 

We, the undersigned, having ordered largely of the Austin Srep- 
LING in May last, with the assurance that our money would be re- 
funded if not satisfied, after seeing the fruit beg leave to report, 
that we have visited Watervliet, the Shaker settlement, where the 
Austin is now fruiting. We found it growing in the most common 
way, in masses, and notin hills, without any particular care, and much 
injured by the drouth ; yet the great prodinctiveness and uniform large 
size and fine flavor. induces us to consider the AUSTIN as one of the 
best varieties in cultivation, and a great acquisition to our small 
fruits. We found the AusTIN averaging larger than the Wilson’s Al- 
bany, and about as productive; and from appearances will continue 
to fruit until the middle of July. 

OHN C, THOMPSON, Tompkinsville, Staten Is., N. Y., 
JAMES L. LOCKWOOD, Stamford, Ct., 
EDWARD BISHOP, Stamford, Ct. Aug. 3—w6tm2t. 


OURTH NATIONAL HORSE SHOW 


Hampden Park, Springfield Mass. 
SEPTEMBER 4th, 5th, 6th & 7th, 1860. 
Four Thousand Dollars offered in Premiums on all Classes and Des- 
criptions of Horses, 
Arrangements made for the purchase and sale of Horses. 
SD ce and Programmes sent on ee = N. Baae, Sec- 
ry. SORGE BLISS, i ‘ 
GuoRGE Dwicut, Chief Marshal. "atheue 








HE ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL 
REGISTER OF RURAL AFFAIRS. 
; 1s8s61,. 

THE SEVENTH NUMBER of this attractive and useful Work is 
now nearly ready for the Press. We hope to have it out some weeks 
earlier than usual, and. are now prepared to receive orders for single 
numbers or in quantity, which will be filled as soon as the ReGister 
for 1861 is issued. The attention of Orricers or AGRICULTURAL So- 
CIETIES and others who propose attending Town, County or State Fairs 
this Fall is particularly requested to the ready Sale which may be had 
for the Rectster during these anniversaries, and on other occasions, 
from the First of September even until another spring, TERMS—as 
heretofore: SINGLE COPIES, postpaid, Twenty-Five Cexts; ONE 
DOZEN COPIES, postpaid, Two DoLLars; ONE HUNDRED COPIES, 
FirteEN DOLiars, and larger quantities at a farther reduction. 

TO ADVERTISERS! 


TWENTY PAGES only will be devoted, as in the previous issues, 
for 1855, °56, 57, °58, 69, and 60, to ADVERTISEM!:;NTS. The num- 
ber being limited, more or less applications have each year arrived too 
late for admission upon them; last season several of our best friends 
and advertising customers were thus disappointed, and on this ac- 
count, as well as in order that the work may be expedited as much as 
possible, it is desired that all who wish for space should send in their 
advertisements IMMEDIATELY. Notwithstanding increased circulation, 
prices remain for 1861 as heretofore : 


Sa Ls usb cdccovdoddue dcbbWeesVdescoocescatyedioetes -0 
One-Half Page,......ccccccccccccccccccscccsccsccsssceces 12.00 
One-Third Page,...........-. scnnb cabnadcbecwesbuwdsepane 8.00 
Cards, from...... PA ACL TI LSI OE AE ED $3.00 to 5.00 


PARTIAL ABSTRACT OF CONTENTS. 


Among other valuable chapters, the ANNUAL REGISTER for 1861 will 
contain the following :— 
I, WORKING MEN'S COTTAGES—Seventeen Engravings. 
1. Important Advantages of their Erection. 
2. Design for a Cottage of the Smallest Size. 
3. Design for a Cottage on a somewhat Larger Scale. 
4. Design for a Cottage of better class or fora small Farm House, 
5. Design for a somewhat more costly Cottage. 
6. A Design by L. B. Valk. * 
7. A Design by J. M. Wade, with modifications, 
Il. LAYING OUT GROUNDS—Five Engravings. 
1. Plan of a Village Half Acre Garden. 
2. Simple but Graceful Arrangement of Pleasure Grounds, 
3. Laying ouéa Western Farm, 
III. PRUNING AND TRAINING ROSES—Eleven Engravings. 
1, Tree Roses ; two modes with figures. 
2. Weeping Roses. 
3. Pillar Roses, 
IV. NEW FRUITS AND POMOLOGICAL NOTICES—Twenty-one 
Engravings. ’ 
1. Basket of Plums—Descriptions and Figures of 15 newer Sorts, 
2. Notes on Strawberries—-Results of the Farther Experience of 
the Year. 
3. Pruning Dwarf Pears. 
4. Accurate Portrait of a Dwarf Pear Tree in Bearing. 
5. How to Obtain Fruit in New Places, 
V. STRUCTURES FOR GREEN HOUSE PLANTS—Ten En- 
gravings. 
1, Construction and Management of the Cold Pit, 
2. The Conservative Pit. 
3. Ward's Cases. 
4. The Window Case and Aquarium. 
5. Translucent Paint for Glass. 
. DOMESTIC POULTRY—Thirty-three Engravings. 
1. Origin of Domestic Fowls. : 
2. Descriptions at Length of the Different Breeds. 
38. Management of Poultry. 
4, Five Designs for Poultry Houses, 
5. Nests, Pens, Coops, Feeding Hoppers, &c. 
6. Diseases of Poultry. 


VII WEEDS AND THEIR DESTRUCTION—Twenty-one En- 
gravings. 





Vv 
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1. General Rules for their Prevention and Extirpation. 
2. Annual and Biennial Weeds. 

3. Simple Perennial Weeds. 

4. Creeping Perennial Weeds, 

5. Noxious and Intruding Shrubs. 


VIII. FILTERS, AND FILTERING CISTERNS—Five Engrayings, 

1. Construction of Portable Filters. 

2. Another Plan for the Same. 

3. Filters attached to the Cistern. 

IX. AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 
X. HORTICULTURAL NOTES, 
XI. RURAL MISCELLANY. 
XII. DOMESTIC ECONOMY, &c., &c. 
XTII, ADVERTISEMENTS 
This, preceeded by the usual Calendar pages and Astronomical Cal- 

culations, fornis a book which is certainly cheap at its retail price, 
while the Publishers may especially call attention to the pithy and ap- 
propriate HINTS FOR THE MONTH which appear upon the Calen- 
dar pages, as embracing in the most concise form many valuable sug- 
gestions—to the article on WORKING MEN’S COTTAGES, for the 
neat and useful Designs it contains—to those upon ROSES and GREEN 
HOUSE Structures for their beautiful illustrations—to that upon 
POULTRY as the most complete chapter upon the subject yet pre- 
sented in equal ayOCe, accompanied as it is by so many Engravings—- 
and to thatupon WEEDS and their Destruction, as presenting just the 
information which every Farmer requires, with cuts by which he can 
compare the most common and troublesome of these intruders, and 
appropri practices! directions how to get rid of them. 

HE PUBLISHERS, with the view of rendering the circulation of 
the AnNuaL Reatster for 1861, still wider and larger than that of any 
previous Number, are prepared, as above intimated, to offer the most 
liberal Terms for its introduction in a either to Agents, Ag- 
ricultural Societies, Nurserymen, Dealersin Implements and Seeds, or 


any others who take an interest in the dissemination of useful read- 
ing. and in the promotion of Rural Improvement. 
Address all orders or inquiries to the publishers, 
LUTHER TUCKER & SON 
ALBany, N, Y. 
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